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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Tf thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are 
to thy peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes.”—Luke xix. 42. 


Exordium.—Remarkable circumstances in which these words 
spoken; not on any of the many occasions when the Jews were 
contradicting and reviling our Lord, or seeking to kill Him. On 
the contrary, it was when the city was rising up to do Him honor 
(cf. Maldonatus in loco). At the very moment when the ancient 
prophecy was being fulfilled in His person: “ Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Sion; shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem: Behold 
thy King will come to thee, the Just and Saviour: he is poor and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass ” (Zach. ix. 9). 

“ And a very great multitude spread their garments in the way, 
and others cut down boughs from the trees, and strewed them in the 
way. And the multitudes that went before, and they that followed, 
cried, saying: Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he that 
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cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest” (Matt, 
xxi. 8,9). And still Jesus wept! 

I. Mere passing enthusiasm—fickle sentiment—is neither honor 
to God nor justification to man. Vain display, fashionable gather- 
ings, ostentatious liberality, is not religion. Either sacrifice of 
goods, erection of magnificent temples of worship, or monumental 
institutions for the relief of the helpless and destitute, will avail 
nothing unless those who do these things observe faithfully the law 
of God, and “adore him in spirit and truth” (John iv. 24). “A 
sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit, a contrite and humbled heart” 
(Ps. 1. 19). “‘‘ Religion pure and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this: to visit the fatherless and the widows in their tribu- 
lation, and to keep one’s self unspotted from this world” (James 
L-27). 

Our Lord passes silently and sorrowful through the shouting 
throng. Makes His way to His Father’s house. Finds little there 
to console Him. Retires unheeded to the little hamlet beyond the 
city walls to meditate upon His abiding grief and His impending 
sufferings. 

The Sabbath is over ; the pageant has vanished, and little honor has 
been paid to God. The darkness of night settles over the seething 
iniquities of the doomed city. 

II. It was over this wickedness and debauchery that Jesus wept. 
Over the obstinacy of the Jews in rejecting Him. Over the venge- 
ance of His Father, that must come upon them. Over their blind- 
ness, their ignorance, their fatal disregard of the future (cf. a Lapide 
in loco). “If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, thethings 
that are to thy peace, but now they are hidden from thy eyes. For the 
days shall come upon thee: and thy enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round on every side. And beat thee flat 
to the ground, and thy children who are in thee: and they shall not 
leave in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou hast not known the 
time of thy visitation.” 

Prophecy literally fulfilled ere that generation passed away. De- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus, A. D. 70 (cf. Josephus, Jewish 
War, Bk. VI., Ch. IX., 3). 

III. The fate of Jerusalem has been the fate of many a wicked 
city since. The fate of the sinful Jews, the inevitable fate of all those 
who set God’s laws at defiance: “ All they that forsake thee shall 
be confounded: they that depart from thee, shall be written in the 
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earth: because they have forsaken the Lord, the vein of living 
waters” (Jer. xvii. 13). 

Few cities, if any, in world to-day over which our Lord would not 
have reason to weep as bitterly as He wept over Jerusalem. 

The curse of Jerusalem may not always, nor even frequently, fall 
upon whole cities. It is constantly falling upon individuals, and 
upon families. 

Prosperity and happiness vanish; homes made desolate, or lost 
entirely ; destitution and disgrace—all this the frequent result of the 
sins of parents and the neglect and ruin of children. Because they 
did not “ know the things that were to their peace.” 

Herein is found the root of all, or nearly all, the moral evil in 
the world: Irreligion in the family breeds social rottenness and decay. 

It is the smoldering ember in the basement that destroys the whole 
edifice. The fatal germ that spreads the exterminating pestilence 
of vice. 

Conclusion—Learn the twofold lesson contained in to-day’s 
Gospel: Avoid sham religion ; hollow conventionalities ; vain display ; 
insincere professions—all which are an abomination in the sight of 
God. ““ Take heed that you do not your justice before men, to 
be seen by them; otherwise you shall not have a reward of your 
Father who is in heaven. Therefore, when thou dost an alms deed, 
sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do, in the syna- 
gogues, and in the streets, that they may be honored by men. Amen, 
I say to you, they have their reward. But when thou dost alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth. That thy 
alms may be in secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret, will repay 
thee” (Matt. vi. 1-4). 

Strive by good works to avoid the wrath to come. No expression 
of love, sympathy, or devotion will avail, unless we be “ Innocent in 
hands and clean of heart ” (Ps. xxiii. 4). “ Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not over me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children ” 
(Luke xxiii. 28). “ Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the will 
of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ” (Matt. vii. 21). 

Pray to be freed from the blindness of worldlings and sinners, 
who know not “ the things that are to their peace: because they are 
hidden from their eyes.” 

Suppliant petition of the blind man: “Lord, that I may see!” 
(Luke xviii. 41). 
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THE TIME OF VISITATION. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, O.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 


“ Because thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.”—Luke xix. 44. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Gospel represents Jesus weeping over Jerusalem, the 
cause of His tears being that “it had not known the time of its visita- 
tion.” Not only nations, but individuals, have their day of visitation. It 
is most important that this day should be recognized. Therefore, let 
us consider the ways in which God visits us, that knowing them and the 
way in which we treat them, we may be moved to reform our conduct, 
and by reforming it, to recognize the time of our visitation. 

I. A glance at the way in which God visited the Jewish nation will 
present to you a picture of the way in which He visits you. 

A. The Prophets were sent to them to convey His Message. The 
Messias being born, the Wise Men came to Jerusalem to worship Him. 
Christ, as a boy of twelve years, appeared in the Temple. The Baptist 
announced Christ’s mission. Christ as the Saviour traversed Judea 
and taught in Jerusalem. Thus did God visit His people. 

B. How God visits us. We have in our possession the writings 
and the teachings of the Prophets. Christ, who spoke through them, still 
speaks through the Church. That Church expounds to us His will and 
law. He speaks to us by internal inspirations; by the teaching of Holy 
Books; by the fervent words of preachers; by the death of friends, and 
by many other ways which each will know best. 

II, How these visitations are usually received. Look at the way 
in which the Jews acted toward them; it will furnish you with a mirror 
in which you will see your own action in their regard. 

The Jews slew the Prophets and stoned those sent to teach and 
to rebuke them. 

B. They pointed out to the Magi the place of Christ’s birth; but 
they went not with them to seek and to adore Him. 

C. They allowed the memory of the child Jesus, whose wisdom had 
filled them with wonder, to fade from their minds. 

D. When that child had reached man’s estate, they rejected His 
doctrine; they despised His miracles; they hanged Him on the cross. 
In this conduct, behold a striking image of your own when Christ visits 
you. When He speaks through the Scriptures, you heed them not. When 
He speaks through the Church which teaches you what to believe and 
what to do, you question tts authority; you set aside its laws. You stifle 
the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. You heed not the warnings of books 
that speak of death and judgment and hell. If your conduct with regard 
to God’s visitation resembles the conduct of the Jews, your chastisement 
will also resemble that inflicted upon them “for not having known the 
time of their visitation.” 

III. This last inference, if duly reflected on, will help you to reform, 
by causing you feelingly to realize that “the time of visitation” is 
short. Christ calls it a day, the brief day of life. That day is briefer 
for some than it ts for others. When the day is over, no more work can 
be done. The work to be done is the subjugation of passions; the rooting 
out of evil habits; the acquisition of virtues—meekness, humility, purity; 
the practise of good works; in one word, it is the perfecting of our 
spiritual being, as far, at least, as that is possible in this life. How much 
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of this work has thus far been accomplished? Has it been begun? If 
it has not, or if only very little has been done, it is high time to set about 
the work. For some, the day is already far spent; the sun of life is 
setting; the shades of night are deepening; it will soon be quite dark. 
When that night enfolds us in its mantle, we can do nothing. 

Conclusion.—Therefore, be up and doing. If the past has been spent 
in the indulgence of passion, now is the time to put an end to that in- 
dulgence. An end will be put to it; if, looking into the book of con- 
science, you sum up your debts to God, weep over them, carry them to 
the tribunal of penance and there have them canceled. Then begin to 
reform your misspent life. Watch your thoughts and keep them clean; 
check your desires and prevent them from going out to evil; put a bridle 
on your tongue lest it be unto you a whole world of iniquity; keep your 
other members from doing the devil’s work. Let the great Master, 
when the night falls and the workmen must quit the vineyard, find you 
with your work finished. By acting thus, you will have known, and by 
knowing you will have profited by God’s day of visitation. 


How strange is the spectacle put before us by the Gospel to the 
reading of which you have just listened—an enthusiastic crowd 
blessing and praising Christ, Who, seated on an ass’s colt, is led in 
triumph to the holy city, the tears streaming from His eyes, His 
voice broken with emotion! What is it that thus so deeply moves 
Him? Not the outburst of popular enthusiasm on His behalf; not 
His knowledge that many of those who now blessed would curse 
and revile Him; not that a traitor among the chosen twelve walked 
by His side; nor that their Chief would basely deny Him. It was 
because Jerusalem, that is to say the Jewish people as a nation, “ had 
not known the time of its visitation,” had shut its eyes, and closed its 
ears, and hardened its heart against Him and His doctrine, thereby 
rejecting that which was intended to save it. 

Now, there is for individuals, as for nations, which are but so- 
cieties of individual units, a time of visitation; that time is the brief 
day of life, and that visitation consists of the various ways'in which 
Christ offers us His divine grace to enable us to win our eternal 
crown. 

Let me, then, to-day point out to you some of these ways, that you 
may be moved to take advantage of them, and by so doing “ to know 
the time of your visitation.” 

(1) Let us first briefly pass in review some of the ways in which 
God visited His people, for these are but so many types of the ways 
in which He visits individuals, that is to say, each of us. From the 
earliest ages, all through the four thousand years preceding the com- 
ing of Christ, God at various times sent to His chosen people 
prophets, holy men inspired by Him, to keep alive and to explain the 
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primitive revelation made to men, and to convey to them His mes- 
sage, His call to repentance, and His promise of a Saviour, a De. 
liverer. These prophets spoke of the future Christ ; they pointed out 
the date and the place of His birth; they sketched the character of 
His life; they described the manner of His death. Thus, they kept 
alive the hope of the Deliverer promised by God at the time of the 
fall, of that mighty One who should crush the serpent’s head. 

In the fulness of time the Deliverer came noiselessly, as light or as 
the falling snow, and at His coming there appeared in Jerusalem 
wise men from the East, who by tradition had heard of the Messias 
that was to come, of Him whose birth was to be heralded by a 
wondrous star of which Balaam had spoken ages before. They had 
seen that star; they had followed its guiding light; and they now 
asked where the great King had been born. Their coming and their 
inquiry moved all Jerusalem. The records were searched; the 
prophetical writings were consulted; and the response which these 
inspired documents returned sent the royal pilgrims to the little 
village of Bethlehem. 

Twelve years after this event, a little boy came into one of the 
Temple courts at Jerusalem, and seating Himself among the other 
children, who were being instructed in the law, amazed the doctors 
of Israel by the profundity of His questions and by the lucidity of 
His answers. 

Eighteen years afterward that boy, now arrived at the prime of life, 
began to preach and toteach. But at the very commencement of His 
mission, a great ascetic and prophet had appeared in the Jordan 
Valley preaching the baptism of penance for the remission of sins. 
He was, we might say, the last of the prophets, carrying in his 
bosom all their wisdom, all their inspiration. He was the fore- 
runner of the desired of all nations sent to announce the Christ’s 
actual presence among the people of God. He spoke of the Christ 
as one the latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to loose. He 
pointed Him out as the Redeemer, the Lamb of God, the Mighty 
One Who should blot out the sins of the world. To this prophet, 
baptizing in the waters of the Jordan, there came the Lamb of God. 
Among the crowd of sinners, He, the sinless One, stood humbly 
waiting to receive upon His brow the cleansing waters of which He 
stood not in need. The prophet expostulated with Him, but at a 
word from his Master with true humility obeyed His will; then, as 
the Redeemer went up out of the water, the Baptist saw the Holy 
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Spirit descending upon Him and heard the voice of the Eternal 
proclaiming from the vault of heaven: “ This is my beloved Son.” 
What a series of visitations were these! 

Yet, great as they were, they were but the prelude of others, 
greater and still more magnificent. For Jesus the Saviour, the 
Messias, the Incarnate God, began to move about among the chil- 
dren of His nation. He spoke familiarly with them ; He healed their 
diseases; He lightened their sorrows; He opened the eyes of the 
blind; He cleansed the lepers; He raised the dead; He taught with 
authority a doctrine that should throw open to them the kingdom 
of heaven. Thus, in very truth, did God visit His people. 

Now, all these various acts are but images of that which happens 
to the individual man. First, look at those individuals as a great 
mass which we may designate the flock of Christ. Are there not 
prophets sent to them also? The Seers of old time are theirs also, 
for they have their prophecies gathered into the Great Book or Bible. 
But besides these, other prophets are vouchsafed to them. The 
Christ, when He came, came as a teacher whose lessons were to be 
taught till time shall be no longer. Therefore, He instituted a school 
of teachers to dispense His doctrine through all the ages that are yet 
to come. To that school He gave authority to teach, and the Holy 
Ghost to preserve it from error. He promised to abide with it till 
the end and to preserve it from the enmity and the attacks both of 
devils and of men instigated and pushed on by the devils to assail, 
and, if possible, to overturn it. Hence, by the teaching of that body 
which we call the Church, or rather the teaching portion of the 
Church, men are able to know both what to believe and what to do. 
Therefore, God still visits His people and enables it to have a right 
faith and a sound morality springing from that faith. He visits not 
only the great body, but the individual members of which it is com- 
posed—if they accept and give ear to His accredited ministers; for 
He has declared by the mouth of His coequal Son that whosoever 
hears and obeys them, hears and obeys Him. These members of His 
Church may, perchance, have strayed from the right way, forgotten 
God and lost sight of their destiny, when, from the instruction and 
the teaching of one of these His ministers, there is flashed into their 
souls a ray of divine light. The sleeping conscience is awakened ; 
the evil of sin is made manifest; remorse for past infidelities is 
aroused ; sorrow for the evil that has been done wells up; and the 
soul, under the touch of the finger of God, makes an effort to be rid 
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of evil, and, aided by His grace, does in reality shake itself free from 
the galling bondage. For God in His wisdom has left in His Church 
all that is necessary to help the fallen creature that has once been 
made a member of that Church by the rite of baptism, to burst 
asunder the chains that hold him captive. That creature, now made 
painfully conscious of the enormity of sin, throws himself at the 
feet of Christ’s minister, confesses the evil of which he has been 
guilty, and promises amendment. He is then mercifully absolved 
and restored to the state of justice whence he has fallen. Moreover, 
the new spiritual life thus infused into his veins is nourished and 
maintained in full vigor by a spiritual food, a heavenly bread, which 
is none other than the sacramental flesh and blood of the God-Man. 
He is sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and when he comes to die, he is 
cleansed from every stain, that he may present himself before the 
tribunal of the great Judge, free from every spot and stain. 

These are only some of the ways in which God visits the individual 
soul. He speaks to the conscience and the heart by secret inspira- 
tions. He speaks through the written word. He speaks through the 
ills and the adversities of life. He speaks through the death and the 
misfortunes of others. 

(2) Thus does God provide for the salvation of nations and of 
individuals, in various ways speaking to them, calling them to re- 
pentance, and ministering to them the means for securing their 
eternal well-being. How do they respond to these efforts of His to 
save them? As a rule, the Jewish nation slew the prophets and 
stoned those that were sent to them with God’s message of mercy. 
The doctors of the law and the priests, after pointing out to the Magi 
the place where, according to prophecy, the Messias should be born, 
troubled not themselves to follow in their train and pay to Him that 
obedience and homage which are His due. They allowed to fade 
from their minds the memofy of the marvelous questions which, at 
the age of twelve years, He had put to the doctors in the Temple, 
and of the still more marvelous replies which He had given to their 
interrogations. They heeded not the testimony made in His favor 
by the Baptist. They opposed His teaching. They attributed His 
miracles to the agency of the devil. They crowned their guilt by at 
last hanging Him on the accursed tree. Thus, they neither knew 
nor took advantage of the day of their visitation. 

How is it with you? You have all the graces and favors that they 
had with many more besides. The Church and her ministers are 
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continually preaching to you Christ and Christ’s morality. Their 
lessons are ever sounding in your ears. At times, when listening to 
them as Felix did to the apostle discoursing of virtue, of judgment, 
and of the wrath to come, you tremble, and make purposes of amend- 
ment. But you suffer the visitation thus vouchsafed to you by God 
to remain without effect. You transgress the law of God and set 
aside the laws of His Church. Thus also does it fare with most 
of the other means employed by God for your salvation. You are, 
for instance, reading a book from the pages of which some sentence 
speaks to you and sends through your inmost being a thrill, it may 
be, of fear, or of gratitude, or of goodly purpose, but you do not 
act upon it. A chance word spoken by a friend, or a passage in a 
sermon, performs for you a similar office, but you shut your ears to 
the call, for it would interrupt your pleasures. Misfortunes visit 
you; they are angels in disguise sent to work your good and help 
you to win eternal life; but you do not accept them as such; you 
revolt against them and against Him who permits them to enter 
your home. Death strikes down at your side some cherished friend 
and bids you take warning by his fate, thus pointing out and 
emphasizing the brevity of the time allotted to God’s visitations ; 
again, though alarmed, you do not amend. Can this kind of con- 
duct be suffered to go on forever? There must be an end to it. 
God grant that you may not be punished as the Jews were for failing 
to know the time of visitation, and may that visitation never be 
hidden from your eyes. 

In what way or by what means shall you be able to avert so great 
a calamity? First, by ever keeping before your minds the fact that 
the time of visitation is very brief. Our Lord calls it a day. Much 
of that day has, for many of you, already passed away forever. 
The evening of it may be close upon you. Nay, the shadows of the 
night may now have actually closed in upon you. When they shall 
have enveloped you, it will be that night of palpable darkness dur- 
ing which no work meritorious of salvation can be done. The 
memory, then, of the shortness of the time yet remaining is the first 
means to be employed by you for taking advantage of your day of 
visitation. It is very brief, and there is much to be done while yet 
the light remains. Behind you is the past full of sins and of the evil 
habits resulting from the indulgence of passion. These sins have to 
be blotted out. The work of so doing is an arduous one, calling for 
all the energy and the will power at your command. The evil habits 
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wrapping you round and hampering you as with an entangling net- 
work not easily to be broken must be torn off your limbs. What 
determination, what patience, what undaunted courage are requisite 
to accomplish this difficult task! Yet it must be done and done 
quickly, for the day is fast waning and the night is now close at hand. 

Secondly, when thoroughly and feelingly convinced of this, the 
next step to be taken is to keep wide open the eyes of your soul and 
to recognize the various means by which God causes His voice and 
His grace to reach your soul. By doing this, you will accept these | 
as angels sent by God; you will give them free ingress into your 
heart ; you will ask them what you must do, and having heard their 
answer, you will do it. Thus, you will undo the past; you will plant 
virtues ; “ you will know the things that are for your peace;” you 
will avert from yourself the calamity of being deaf to the call of 
God, and blind to the ways by which He deigns to impart to you 
His graces; you will know the time of your visitation. 

My brethren, is not this a consummation devoutly to be wished? 
Is it not that for which each of you should most earnestly pray? 
Therefore, being now fully convinced that God very frequently visits 
you by His teaching, by His inspirations, by the instrumentality of 
His ministers, by good books, by the calamities falling upon your- 
selves and upon others, be determined to take advantage of them. 
Do not, as you have, perhaps, hitherto, done, close the door of your 
heart against them. Remember that the work of your salvation is a 
great, an arduous work requiring all your energy aided by the grace 
of God. Without His aid, all your efforts will be fruitless ; but that 
aid, brought to your very door by His unceasing visitations, will 
most assuredly enable you to accomplish this difficult task. Gladly 
accept it and make use of it. To reject it, is to harden the heart, to 
enfeeble the will, and to blind the eyes of the mind against the 
dazzling light of the day of visitation. 

Therefore, on this day when the Gospel represents Christ weep- 
ing over a doomed nation that did not know the day of its visitation, 
take warning lest the terrible judgment that fell upon it, should 
overtake and fall upon you also. Humbly beseech our Lord always 
to make you know when He knocks at the door of your heart ; to give 
you grace speedily to open it; to help you to accept and to turn to 
the best account the grace that He sends. Thus, you will know the 
day of your visitation. Knowing it, you will employ its fleeting 
hours so well that the merits accruing to you from your labor will 
entitle you to a share in that blissful life that will never end. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISHE, N. S. 


VII. Tue Heart or JESUS, THE WELL-SPRING oF LIFE AND 
HOLIneEss. 


“The Heart of Jesus is the first source whence flow all streams of grace.”— 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Our Blessed Lord the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. Such He still is in Holy Mother Church. 

1. The Lord of the Sacred Heart the Life of those who are born 
again. (a) His grace the life of the soul. (b) Meaning of grace. 
(c) Scope and purpose of grace. (d) Different kinds of grace. 

2. Grace in its essence and working. (a) Twofold, habitual and 
actual. (b) Effects of habitual grace. (c) Habitual grace short of 
enough. (d) The need of actual grace made plain by an illustration. 
(e) Gives light and strength and comfort to the pilgrim here below. 

3. Conclusion—(a) The one thing necessary. (b) The children of 
this world and the children of light. (c) “Thy Kingdom Come.” 


Our blessed Lord is, as He tells us Himself, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. Such He was to the men of His own day who 
followed His steps along the hillsides of Judea, and hung upon His 
lips while He told them of a kingdom not of this world, and spoke 
of the living water that leaps up unto life everlasting. Such He is 
still to those who are one with Him in the Church in which His 
Spirit ever dwells, and with which He Himself, true to His promise, 
still abides and will abide even unto the end of the world. Not that 
we see Him now, as they did of old, with bodily eyes, or hear Him 
speak, or tread in His steps as they did. But we see Him in His 
Church, for she is the living body whereof He is the head, and she 
speaks to us with His voice, for has He not said, “ He who hears 
you hears me”? And she leads us by the hand, as a mother her 
children, along the way that He has traced out for us, a narrow but a 
royal way, for it leads to the heavenly kingdom and was trodden by 
the feet of our King. 

The Lord of the Sacred Heart is the life of those who are born 
again. He is King of a kingdom that is not of this world, a king- 
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dom into which men are born by the grace of God. To every man, 
to every child of Adam, this grace of God flows from the heart of 
Jesus as from its fountain source. And what is this grace which 
makes of the child of Adam a child of God? I will try to give as 
clear and full an idea as I can of what it is. The more one knows 
about a thing so rich and rare, the more will one prize it. Grace, 
then, to begin with, is a gift of God, a something freely given as 
not being due by the giver to the one who receives it. In this broad 
sense of the word, everything that we are and own in the world, our 
very life and the means of living, is a grace; for to the goods of this 
world, to life itself, we have no other title than God’s free bounty 
who gave us these things. But this broad sense of the word is not 
the one in which we use it now, nor is this the meaning the word 
commonly bears. The grace that we are speaking of, the grace of 
which the apostle says that it is “life everlasting,” is a gift above 
nature, as the end for which God made man is above nature. Man 
was created, indeed, in the order of nature, but from the very first 
moment of the first man’s creation God adopted him and the whole 
race that was to spring from him into a higher, a supernatural order. 
There never was a moment when man was in the natural order and 
destined to a natural end; he always was and always is in the super- 
natural order, destined to a supernatural end. 

The grace, then, which flows from the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the 
grace which He came into this world to buy for us with His blood, 
is a special gift of God, a gift above nature, given to man of God’s 
free bounty, and given, not in view of the life that now is, or for the 
sake of the life that now is, but in view and for the sake of the life 
that is everlasting. ‘‘ The grace of God,” says the apostle, “is life 
everlasting.” It is the seed which God plants in the soul here, and 
which, if the soil is towardly, will yield fruit a hundredfold to be 
garnered and stored away in a house not made with hands. What 
light and heat and sap, and whatever else feeds and fosters life is in 
this world of bodies and of visible nature, that grace is in the world 
of souls. In this visible world we live a corporal life; all who are 
children of Adam live this life, such as it is, a fleeting life liable to 
a thousand ills and doomed to fade away. But if we are to live the 
higher and spiritual life in the world of souls, the life which here is 
but in the germ, the life which fadeth not but will bloom forever in 
the paradise of God—if we would live this life, I say, we must never 
forget that it springs in the soul and is fostered solely by divine grace. 
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By God’s grace we are begotten into this new life, we are born again; 
by His grace the new life must be fed and nourished till it bears fruit 
and the fruit ripens and the time of the harvest comes. I am not 
speaking now of that grace which God gives to man for the sake 
of others, such as the grace He gave to the prophets of old that they 
might foretell the coming of the Redeemer, such grace as He gave 
the apostles that they should be heard and understood of all that 
many-tongued multitude in Jerusalem on the first Pentecost, such 
grace as that whereby the same apostles and many others, both before 
and since their time, wrought signs and wonders to prove their mis- 
sion divine and their doctrine true. This is not the grace by which 
the soul lives. Indeed, the grace or gift of prophecy may be found 
in one whose soul is dead before God. I speak of that grace which 
God gives to each man for his own sake that he may save his own 
soul, that he may be freed from sin, become a child of God, and 
walk steadily in the way that leads to life. 

Now, this grace is twofold, actual and habitual: Habitual grace 
dwells in the soul as an abiding quality, clothing it with the mantle 
of divine beauty, the wedding garment of which our Lord speaks. It 
is, indeed, the very root and principle of the new life in man. It is 
to this new life of the soul what the sap or principle of life itself is 
to the plant, and that which gives it all its bloom and beauty is to the 
flower. One who is in what we call a state of grace is so in virtue 
of habitual grace; one who is in mortal sin is stripped of habitual 
grace, or, as our Lord puts it in the parable, is without the wedding 
garment. 

It might seem at first sight that once we have habitual grace we 
have all that we need to live the new life, or, as we so often say, to 
save our souls. What more does a tree need than that it should be 
rooted firmly in the ground and have in it a principle of life by which 
it can take up nourishment and grow and bear fruit in due season? 
What more needs the flower than the mysterious vital energy within 
it that it may bloom into a thing of beauty and fill the air with its 
fragrance? What more indeed! Much more, a very great deal 
more. It needs the air itself, and the earth in which it has its roots; 
it needs the dews of heaven, and the early and the later rains; it 
needs, above all, the light and warmth of the summer’s sun. In the 
winter your field flower blooms no longer, nor does the tree put forth 
buds, deck itself with leaf and blossom, or bear fruit. And yet the 
principle of life is within it still, else it would never, when summer 
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comes once more with its warm sunshine, perform the functions and 
bear about it the tokens of life. So it is with the spiritual life of 
man: it is not enough that the principle of life, that is, habitual grace, 
should be in the soul; there is needed, moreover, the gracious in- 
fluence of God upon the mind and heart; there is need of the dew 
of divine mercy and the warm sunshine of God’s presence in the 
soul, that man may perform the functions of the spiritual life and 
bring forth fruit unto life everlasting. Hence our blessed Lord, 
speaking to those who were already freed from their sins and clad 
in the robe of habitual grace, speaking to His own apostles, told 
them: “ Without me you can do nothing.” There is question of 
doing, not of being merely, and for this there is need of a new 
grace. Without the help of God we can not take a single step on 
the way that leads to life, and the help that He gives, light to the 
mind, strength to the will, comfort to the heart, is called actual grace. 
By habitual grace our Lord raises us from death to life, puts our 
feet in the way of salvation, and turns our faces toward the lasting 
city ; by His actual grace He sheds His light across our path to guide 
us, and gives His hand, the hand of an Elder Brother, to help us over 
the hard places of the road and lead us into His Father’s house, the 
home of peace and joy unending, the place of everlasting rest. 
Such, then, is divine grace, the life of the soul and the strong 
right hand of God stretched out to guide and help us along the 
narrow way, to keep us from falling, to set us on our feet again if 
we should fall, and so to lead us through the wilderness, across the 
dark river, and into the promised land. All day long, from early 
morn till noon, from noon till night, we are like Martha, busied 
about many things; but one thing is necessary, the grace of God. 
Men endure hunger and thirst, cold and fatigue, wear themselves 
out, risk life and limb, in the quest of gold. But here is God’s gold, 
coined in the very mint of heaven, which will buy a kingdom and 
a throne and a crown of unfading glory, yet man will scarce put 
forth his hand to grasp it and make it his own. And even those 
whose faces are turned toward the abiding city, and whose feet 
are in the way that leads thither, and whose eyes catch glimpses of 
the light that shines there—even they are troubled and are busied 
about many things; but one thing is necessary, the grace of God. 
Men pray, even devout people pray and beg of God, oh! so earnestly, 
to give them this, that, and the other worldly favor, health of body, 
ease from pain, success in some affair of this life, good things all— 
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but there is one thing necessary. Let us learn to ask first, last, and 
always for this one thing necessary, to ask it of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, to cry with voice and heart the gathering cry of the League 
of the Sacred Heart, that the kingdom of God may come and His 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. So shall all those other 
things be added unto us, thrown in, as it were, over and above, and 
given without the asking. 
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PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Every one that exalteth himself, shall be humbled; and he that humbleth 
himself, shall be exalted.”—Luke xviii. 14. 


Exordium.—Every parable spoken by our Lord contains a lesson, 
and, needless to say, an important one. This is especially true of 
the lesson contained in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
The contrary effects of pride and humility are clearly set forth. 
There seems, however, to be a rather widespread and erroneous 
impression in regard to the gravity of the sin of pride and the nature 
of the virtue of humility. This subject must occupy our attention 
to-day, as the parable will aid us to understand it. 

I. Pride is given as the first of the seven capital or deadly sins 
(cf. Gaume*, II. 753). Defined: “An inordinate esteem of oneself, 
which makes a person prefer himself to others, and instead of re- 
ferring all that he is and all that he has to God, refers all to himself ” 
(ibid). 

According to St. Thomas, “ Pride is a sin by which man, going 
against right reason, tries to surpass or rise above the true measure 
of what he is” (2. 2. q. 162, 1). According to St. Isidore (quoted 
by St. Thomas, ibid.), ““ Man is called proud because he wishes to ap- 
pear to be above (super) what he really is.” Evident folly. 


* Catechism of Perseverance. 
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St. Thomas goes much further and says: “ Pride, by which, more 
than by anything else, we are turned away from God, is the first 
and the beginning of all sins ” (ibid., Art. VII.). St. Gregory (apud : 
a Lapide in Luc. XVIII. 11) points out four evil dispositions in the 
sin of pride: 1. It makes a person think that whatever good there js 
in him is from himself, and not from God. 2. Makes him attribute 
the possession of it to his own merits or ability. 3. Makes him 
think he has something which he really has not. 4. Finally causes 
him to despise and revile others, hoping thus to render his own 
superiority more evident. 

Briefly, pride is absolute rebellion against God. 

Humility, on the contrary, is just and reasonable subjection to 
God. Is not (as falsely supposed ) a feigned or forced depreciation of 
oneself below one’s real merits. 

Humility is not weakness. On the contrary. “It is a virtue by 
which the mind is strengthened so as not to exalt itself above what it 
really is” (St. Thomas, 2. 2. q. 161, 1). 

Humility recognizes that all good gifts and qualities are from God 
alone. It discerns accurately between qualities and defects. 

The humble person, being strictly just—“ simple and upright and 
fearing God, and avoiding evil” (Job i. 8)—looks for his own 
defects and his neighbor’s good qualities. Discovering the former, 
he abases himself before God. Recognizing the latter, he gives glory 
to God as their author and giver, and respects and honors his 
neighbor for being endowed with them. Humility has no conception 
of envy. Can see no cause for it. Humility fosters charity. 

No more noble trait in man than to acknowledge and respect the 
good qualities and talents in his fellow man. 

II. All this in perfect harmony with the lesson contained in the 
parable: “ Two men went up into the temple to pray” (Luke xviii. 
10). Our Lord does not say that the Pharisee prayed “ to God,” 
but that he prayed (soliloquized) “with himself.” St. Augustine 
(cf. Maldonatus in loco) says, “ He went up to pray, but instead of 
praying to God, he praised himself, and insulted the poor Publican, 
who was really engaged in prayer.” 

The Pharisee recounted only his own good deeds—none of his 
faults. Mentioned no good deeds of his neighbor—only attributed 
to him all manner of sins, and crimes, even the most heinous. 

Denounces not only a few, or many, but all. He was not “as the 
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rest of men” (Luke xviii. 11). He alone was just. Even pointed 
the finger of scorn at his fellow worshiper. 

The humble Publican resents not the insult. Speaks not of the 
evident faults of his neighbor, nor of his own good deeds. 

Bows down in lowly reverence, confessing his sins, and imploring 
pardon: “ O God, be merciful to me, a sinner” (Luke xvili. 13). 
Our Lord tells us the different effects of these two kinds of prayer. 

III. The verdict of Holy Writ on pride and humility. “The 
praise of the wicked is short. If his pride mount up even to heaven, 
and his head touch the clouds, in the end he shall be destroyed like 
a dunghill ” (Job xx. 5-7). I have seen the wicked highly exalted, 
and lifted up like the cedars of Libanus. And I passed by, and lo, he 
was not: and sought him, and his place was not found ” (Ps. xxxvi. 
35, 30). “ Every proud man is an abomination to the Lord. Pride 
goeth before destruction; and the spirit is lifted up before a fall” 
(Prov. xvi. 5,18). “It is better to be humbled with the meek than 
to divide spoils with the proud” (ibid. v. 19; cf. Kenrick in loco). 
“ The beginning of the pride of man is to fall off from God: because 
his heart is departed from him that made him: for pride is the begin- 
ning of all sin” (Ecclus. x. 14, 15). 

Our Lord Himself has said, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit” (the 
humble) (Matt. v. 3). “ Learn of me, because I am meek and 
humble of heart” (ibid. xi. 29). ‘“‘ Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this little child, he is the greater in the kingdom of 
heaven ” (ibid. xviii. 4). 

Examples: The centurion: “ Lord, I am not worthy ”’ etc. (Matt. 
viii. 8). The prodigal: “ I am not worthy to be called thy son: make 
me as one of thy hired servants ” (Luke xv. 19). 

Conclusion.—Ponder well the important lesson of the parable. 
Strive to realize the enormity and the evils of the sin of pride. The 
beauty, the reasonableness, the strength, the rewards of the virtue 
of humility—ennobled by the example of our Blessed Lord Himself. 

Remember the warnings: “ God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble ” (James iv. 6). “ Every one that exalteth him- 
self shall be humbled ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted ” 
(Luke xviii. 14). 
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PRIDE. 
BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“O God, I give thee thanks that I am not like the rest of men.”—Luke 
Xvill. II. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—A. Life, teaching and example of Christ a stand- 
ing protest against pride in all its forms. A subtle and spiritual sin, utterly 
repugnant to Spirit of Christianity. Is spirit of heathenism and infidelity, 

B. What is pride? Fountain sin. Not often grievous sin in itself. 
When it is so. Main evil that it acts as solvent or corrosive of virtue. 
State of mind it engenders, opposed to God and His Christ. 

I, An act of theft. How? Robs God of His glory. Taking to 
self what not our own against will of God. He wills we should refer 
all primacy to Him whence every good and perfect gift comes. 

A lie. How? It marks an untruth. God, lover of justice and 
truth; therefore hates pride. Humility not cloister virtue. The root and 
basis of all virtues. 


Conclusion.—Exhortation to profit by hearing lessons taught in gospel 
of day. Our own utter nothingness. Absolute dependence in God. 


Pride must be a great evil since the Scriptures so persistently 
denounce and warn against it. Indeed, the whole life and teaching 
of Christ form a standing protest against it in every shape and form. 
The worst feature in this vice is that it is a subtle, spiritual sin often 
found, as in the case of Lucifer, conjoined with great gifts and high 
endowments, yet leading, if not checked, to direct opposition to God, 
withdrawal of our dependence on Him and the lawfully constituted 
authorities, spiritual and temporal, that represent Him. It is, there- 
fore, deservedly called the first of the seven deadly or capital sins 
that form part of the sad inheritance of the fall; and the great fight 
that we have all to wage against vice and sin is really the struggle 
to keep pride and its companion sins under. These sins are like 
smoldering volcanoes that may at any time burst into flame. Though 
commonly latent and rooted in every human heart, yet pride seldom 
in itself and apart from its consequences reaches the extent of a 
specific, grievous, mortal sin. It is only grievous sin when perfect, 
as, e. g., when a person is so obstinately wrapped up in self, so 
intensely self-concentrated as to be prepared to break any law rather 
than submit to another in having the right to require obedience in 
grave matters that it expands into a mortal sin of pride. This is 
said to have been the sin of Lucifer, who was so dazzled with his 
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own powers and excellencies as to refuse submission to his Lord 
and Creator. So, too, all the great heresiarchs, Arius, Luther, Cal- 
vin, and the rest, who clung obstinately to their own errors and 
opinions rather than yield to the authoritative teaching of God’s in- 
fallible Church, were guilty of the sin of intellectual pride. Like- 
wise, in every day life, when pride leads to such contempt for others 
as to make us loathe and detest them and consequently, perhaps, 
slander or otherwise do them great wrong, it assumes the form of a 
grave sin. It is more, however, as a corrupting and corrosive ele- 
ment of good works and qualities, as a habit and state of mind 
implying an unchristian and unchristlike disposition, that it is dan- 
gerous and effects so much evil. Pride acts in the heart as the silent 
forces of frost and damp and rust in nature. The hardest rocks and 
buildings gradually give way before them. Pride is a solvent of all 
characteristic Christian virtues. When a man becomes, as it were, 
his own centre, his own idol, his own end, when honor and wealth 
and praise are his sole ambition in life, you may be sure that he is 
swayed not by the spirit of the Gospel, but by that “ pride of life” 
equally condemned by St. John with the grosser sin of lust or im- 
purity. It is the root and origin, the source and fountain-head of 
innumerable other sins—all radically opposed to the life and spirit 
and teaching of our Saviour. Atheism, infidelity, ambition, vain- 
glory, hypocrisy, presumption, and boasting all more or less origi- 
nate and have their basis in pride. 

I. Humility is the keystone of Christ’s teaching; it is the very 
foundation of Christian ethics and doctrines. A “God emptying 
himself and taking the form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 7); lying in a 
manger as a shivering babe; growing up the reputed son of a com- 
mon workman; and dying as a criminal on an infamous gibbet. His 
whole system of religion “unto the Jews a stumbling block, and 
unto the Gentiles, foolishness ” (I. Cor. i. 23). All this serves as a 
rebuke to our pride, reminding us that “ God resisteth the proud, but 
to the humble he giveth grace” (I. Peter v. 5), and that “ unless 
we become as little children we shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. xviii. 3). And very justly, too, because God loves 
justice and truth; whereas pride, rightly understood, is an act of 
theft and of falsehood combined. To steal is to take, retain, and 
employ for our own use and benefit what belongs to another against 
his will. This is what the truly proud man does. He takes to him- 
self and attributes to himself the merit and praise and gifts and bless- 
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ings that come from and belong to Almighty God. All that we have 
or can have belongs first and foremost to Him, and, therefore, to 
boast of them or glory in them without reference to or dependence 
on the Giver of “every good and perfect gift” (James i. 17) is to 
appropriate what does not belong to us and an attempt to rob God 
of His glory. True, God bestows His favors upon us freely, 
gratuitously; but as a God of order, of fairness, with the implied 
condition that we should be grateful and dependent, i. e., humble, 

II. Pride is,moreover,a lie,a falsehood. It is boasting that we are 
and have what certainly we are not and have not. We absolutely 
are and have nothing outside the empty void from which we sprang, 
All else is the gift of God—often granted in and through the mere 
accident of birth, fortune, and position. “ For if thou hast received,” 
says St. Paul, “ why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received?” 
(I. Cor. iv. 7). God loves humility, then, because He loves, as we 
ought to love, common truth and honesty. It was the absence of 
pride that formed the grandest of the most highly favored and 
gifted of human beings, our Blessed Lady: “ Quia respexit humili- 
tatem ancillae suae.”” Humble souls are truly great because they 
know their place under God and keep it. It is not that they are 
ignorant or unconscious of their gifts and endowments; but that 
they know their origin and relative worth. Humility is not, there- 
fore, a mere cloister or barren virtue. It lies at the root of all 
virtues; it is the admission of truth—the seeing ourselves, or at 
least endeavoring to see ourselves, as we really are, i. e., beings 
dependent on God for the very breath we draw—weak, sinful, 
ignorant—even in need of the help, the mercy, the forbearance, and 
the forgiveness of our Creator. Poor, helpless, and naked we all 
come into the world, and so shall we leave it. 

Conclusion.—Let us appreciate this truth now that it can be of 
use to us. Let us be honest and truthful—in other words, humble. 
If self-reliant and self-confident, it must be with dependence in God, 
remembering that if much is given to us much also is required, and 
that we must give an account of our stewardship, and that our 
divine Master will exact even down to the last farthing of what we 
owe. Let this be the lesson drawn from the story told in the Gospel 
of the day. Even apart from the perishable and often dangerous 
gifts of wealth, talent, health, and position, we can not boast or 
pride ourselves even in the higher moral gifts of virtue and good 
conduct. The penitent publican who had a bad record behind him 
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grew suddenly better and more acceptable to God than the boasting 
self-conceited Pharisee, notwithstanding his previous record of 
temple-going and apparent virtue and good works. For “he that 
thinketh himself to stand let him take heed lest he fall” (I. Cor. 
x. 12). “ Not every one that sayeth, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
IMPEDIMENTS TO THE OPERATION OF DIVINE GRACE. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“His ears were opened and the string of his tongue was loosed, and he 
spoke right.”—Mark vii. 35. 


Exordium.—This miracle was wrought in a heathen country, on 
the east side of Jordan, near the scene of the second multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes. The people of this region were remarkable 
for their ignorance of the things of God. On a previous occasion 
some of those same people had besought our Lord “ That he would 
depart from their coasts ”( Matt. viii. 34). The man who was cured 
was probably a heathen, like a majority of the others. All of them, 
in fact, under the paganizing influences of their surroundings (cf. 
Fouard, Life of Christ, ii. 12). 

He was both deaf and dumb. St. Jerome remarks that these two 
terms are frequently used indiscriminately in the Gospel, for the 
reason that the two infirmities usually go together (cf. a Lapide, 
Matt. ix. 32). 

Deafness and dumbness are considered as symbolical of certain 
defects of mind and will, opposed to the reception of divine truth, 
and to the practice of the Gospel maxims (ibid.) 

In this sense the miracle described in to-day’s Gospel illustrates 
a twofold evil all too prevalent, even in our own day: Moral deafness, 
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or obduracy of heart, which renders one incapable of hearing or re. 
ceiving the word of God. 

Moral dumbness, which prevents the open profession of faith and 
the giving of glory to God. “ With the heart we believe unto justice; 
but with the mouth confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10), 

I. Many can not hear the word of God, because they have re- 
ceived the gift of faith. 

This is a supernatural gift. Man no natural right to it; nor 
natural power to acquire it. God gives it freely, as He will, and to 
whom He will. All men need it. St. Paul says, “ He that cometh 
to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
seek him” (Heb. xi. 6). Our Lord says, “ No man cometh to the 
Father but by me” (John xiv. 6). “No man can come to me ex- 
cept the Father who hath sent me, draw him. But there are some 
of you who believe not. Therefore did I say to you, that no man 
cometh to me unless it be given him by my Father” (John vi. 44, 
65, 66). 

But “No man can say Lord Jesus but by the Holy Ghost” 
(I. Cor. xii. 3). And yet there are some who, like the Ephesians, 
“Have not so much as heard whether there be a Holy Ghost ” (Acts 
xix. 2). Faith, therefore, is a free gift of God, above the power 
of man, and yet necessary to him, in order to apprehend divine truth. 

Many wilfully reject this gift of God; as the Jews in general: “I 
have spread forth my hands all the day to an unbelieving people, 
who walk in a way that is not good, after their own thoughts ” (Isa. 
ixy. 2., cf. Rom. x. 21). 

As the Scribes and Pharisees in particular, contradicting our Lord, 
and attributing His works to Beelzebub: “ By the prince of devils he 
casteth out devils ” (Matt. ix. 34). , 

Many, by their evil lives, render themselves unworthy of being 
enlightened by the gift of faith, as Pharao, whose heart “ was hard- 
ened,” so that the wonders wrought by Moses made no impression 
upon him (Exod. vii. 27). 

The profligate Romans, who “ changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worshipped the creature rather than the Creator. And as they 
liked not to have God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate sense ” (Rom. i. 25, 28). 

The same causes of ignorance and infidelity, of moral deafness, 
exist at the present day, and produce the same effects. 

II. There is also moral dumbness. 
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Those who do not know and can not hear, can not be expected to 
“ speak right.” Can only “ foam out their own confession ” (Jude 


i. 13). 
Many even can hear, and have or should have heard, but are 


dumb—neglect or refuse to speak to defend their faith. Sometimes 
through indifference, sometimes through culpable ignorance, often 
through shame, because their profession would be in contradiction 
with their lives, which they do not wish to amend. Frequently 
through fear, human respect. Sometimes silence, amounting to 
virtual apostasy, is observed, through base, selfish, mercenary 
motives. They are willing to fall down and adore the devil for the 
reward which he offers them. 

Lastly, some speak indeed, but do not “ speak right.” Untruthful, 
profane, insincere, deceitful—all of which is, of course, offensive to 
God. “ Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord ” (Prov. xii. 22). 
“T hate pride and arrogance, and every wicked way, and a mouth 
with a double tongue ” (ibid. viii. 13). 

III. The miracle in to-day’s Gospel shows our Lord’s power and 
willingness to cure these moral infirmities. 

Commentators call our attention to the extraordinary pains which 
He took to effect this twofold cure (cf. Maldonatus, in loco. Item, 
Trench on Miracles, p. 275). 

Leads the poor creature aside from the crowd. First opens his 
ears “ with the finger of God.” Touches his tongue with the same 
divine finger moistened with the sacred saliva of heavenly wisdom. 
“ And looking up to heaven He groaned ” at the picture before Him 
of human wretchedness (cf. Maldonatus in v. 34). 

The cure is perfect: “ Immediately his ears were opened, and the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he spoke right.” 

The poor, ignorant heathen is no longer a mere animal, deaf and 
dumb to the things of God, but a rational creature, with his intel- 
ligence supernaturally enlightened. 

Hears and understands eternal truths. Proclaims them joyfully 
and courageously. Is a true Christian! 

Conclusion.—Very many stand sadly in need of this same divine 
aid. A sacred duty to pray for them. 

Humbly acknowledge that we all need it at times ourselves. No 
one can claim that he always listens to the voice and the word of 
God as attentively as he should. 

No one can claim to be entirely free from moral dumbness. We: 
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often fail to speak when we should. Often have an impediment in 
our speech. Do not “speak right.” Place ourselves confidingly in 
the hands of our Blessed Lord. Offer no obstacle to the exercise of 
His divine power upon us. The result will be a perfect cure and 
great joy. 

We, too, will be forced to say with the multitude: “ He hath 
done all things well: He hath both made the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to speak.” 





THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR BLESSED LADY 
A TRADITION IN THE CHURCH. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND, 


SYNOPSIS.—Teaching of Church definite and precise. Example: The 
doctrine of the Incarnation and its collateral dogmas. Church always 
ready to honor Mary, but never lets this honor interfere with the worship 
due to her Son. Always insists on the vast difference between the Son 
and His Mother. The Assumption peculiar to the Blessed Virgin. What 
is meant by the Assumption? The place this feast holds in the Church 
to-day. Many Bishops desired to have this doctrine defined. Past ages 
clung tenaciously to the belief in the Assumption. Testimony of St. 
John of Damascus, of St. Bernard, of Suarez, St. Thomas, of the 
formularies of the early Church, St. Peter Damien, St. Gregory of Tours— 
thus going back to sixth century. Propositions against this belief of the 
faithful were rejected and condemned. Relics of the bodies of the Saints 
always cherished by the Church even in Apostolic times—hence we have 
relics even of the earliest Saints—but we have no relic of the body of the 
Blessed Virgin. Hence that body must have been assumed. 

Conclusion.—Power of Blessed Virgin seen from her relationship 
with our Lord and from her Assumption. Many have devoted their lives 
to her service. Have had their reward. She is ever generous with her 
gifts. Serve her always, and she shall crown you with immortal life. 


The teachings, dear brethren, of the Catholic Church are, as you 
are aware, marked by extreme accuracy. There is no height so 
exalted that theology does not explore, for, as has been said, “ the 
science of theology extends on the one hand to the infinite God, and 
on the other to the tiniest atom,” and yet we find that when the 
Church teaches by the universal voice of the people, or defines 
through the lips of her Councils or her Supreme Pontiff, that teach- 
ing is as precise and definite as if all the subjects of it came under 
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the domain of human reason. Now, in nothing is this more remark- 
able than in her treatment of the doctrine of the Incarnation itself, 
and all the collateral dogmas that belong to it, especially the relation- 
ship between Mother and Son. She unites them both in her worship, 
and yet the worship paid to the Mother is never allowed to diminish 
in the least the worship that is paid to the Son; even when she 
seems to stand alone before the eyes of the Church, she does not 
eclipse her Child, but reflects all the glory with which the Church 
surrounds her upon Him; the Church is always emphatic in insisting 
upon the close intimate relationship of the Son and the Mother, and 
yet she tells us with no less emphasis, that between Him the Creator 
and her the creature there is a wide gulf of separation, a difference 
in origin, in nature, in attributes, in dignity so vast, that neither His 
filial love for her nor her maternal love can ever lessen it by a single 
span. This is observable even in the feasts of the year that are 
dedicated to our Lord or to His blessed Mother. There is a marked 
correspondence between the titles and the objects of the feasts that 
are held in honor of our blessed Lord and those that are held in 
honor of His immaculate Mother. To the Annunciation, which is 
simply the conception of the Word made flesh, corresponds the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin; to Good Friday, the Feast of Seven 
Dolors ; to the Ascension, the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into 
Heaven. This correspondence marks the Church’s sense of the 
close union that must always exist between the Mother and the Son. 
But, if we examine closely we shall find that even in her choice of 
words the Church is most particular that we may not misunderstand 
her doctrine, nor confound the worship we pay to Mary with the 
worship we pay to Jesus. 

In celebrating, therefore, this feast of Mary’s corporal assump- 
tion into heaven, the Church has consulted for her honor, and in 
her choice of the word “ Assumption ” and the meaning she attaches 
to it she has marked the distinction between the operations of nature 
in the Ascension of Christ and the operations of grace in the As- 
sumption of His Mother. The Assumption, therefore, of our Blessed 
Lady is recognized as a privilege peculiar to herself; for it marks 
the distinction between the glorification of Mary’s body, effected by 
a power not her own, and the glorification of the body of Christ, 
effected by His own omnipotence, whilst it proves Mary’s vast 
superiority over all other creatures of God, inasmuch as her resur- 
rection was the work of God, and if she shared the penalty of death 
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in common with all the children of Adam, she was saved from that 
dissolution which follows upon death by the special favor of the 
Almighty. 

We shall not examine to-day the reason of Mary’s assumption, nor 
its appropriateness, but merely show that, although not yet de. 
fined, it is the doctrine of the Catholic Church at present, and has 
been the doctrine of the Catholic Church from the times of the 
apostles. It is understood, then, that our Blessed Lady has really 
departed this life, and is really no longer upon earth. Likewise, that 
she has been admitted to the Beatific Vision in heaven, and is in 
securest possession of God for eternity. These two things are com- 
mon to our Blessed Lady and every canonized saint. But by the 
word assumption, which is now restricted in its meaning to this par- 
ticular application, we understand that our Blessed Lady was ex- 
empted from the law of corruption to which the bodies of men after 
death are subjected, and that by special providence of God, she rose 
after death, as the saints shall rise at the last day, body and soul, 
glorious and immortal, and was thus admitted to the eternal happi- 
ness of heaven. And the very word itself implies that it was not by 
the exercise of her own power, but the omnipotent love of her divine 
Son that she was thus glorified. 

That the Catholic Church at present teaches the doctrine of Mary’s 
corporal assumption into heaven as clearly and explicitly as it is 
possible short of a definition is a fact that it would be senseless to 
deny. The Feast of the Assumption is held by the authority of the 
Church; the Missal and Breviary speak in the clearest terms of the 
assumption ; the doctrine is preached from every pulpit, without ex- 
ception, in the Catholic Church; the belief is held firmly and piously 
by the laity through the world, and, like the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, it has had but few opponents, and these were stifling 
their own convictions. It was hoped by many that the Holy Father 
would have proposed the dogma to be defined by the Vatican Council. 
The venerable Bishop of Nimes in his pastoral letter on the Vatican 
Council indicated his opinion not only that the doctrine was de- 
finable, but that its truth was so clear that no preliminary discussion 
was required. And the Archbishop of Smyrna had petitioned the 
Holy Father that as God had inspired him to preach to the world 
Mary’s privilege of Immaculate Conception, so he might set at rest 
forever the minds of Christians as to the ultimate triumphs of Mary 
over sin and death by proposing for the Church’s acceptance the 
doctrine of her Assumption. 
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But although this fresh triumph has been for the time denied our 
blessed Mother, the living voice of the Church is emphatic and un- 
hesitating in professing its belief. And as if to link together its 
own testimony and the testimony of dead saints, it quotes in its office 
for the day of the Assumption itself and for its octave sentences 
and sermons to show how tenaciously in past ages the Church clung 
to this belief. Thus in the parts of the sermons of St. John of 
Damascus and St. Bernard that are quoted into the Breviary, the 
Assumption of our Blessed Lady is in as many words asserted. 
“Mary is the living ark of the living God, which has its resting 
place in the temple of the Lord.” She is the “Living Paradise ” 
taken up into heaven; in her the old “curse” of death is broken. 
“The immaculate Virgin, stained by no earthly affection, did not 
return to earth; but because she was herself a living heaven has 
her place in the tents of heaven.” “ How could she taste death, 
from whom flowed life to all?’ She did, however, die, because she 
was a daughter of the old Adam, but she was fitly taken up to the 
living God, because she was His Mother.” These are the words of 
St. Thomas of the Greeks, read on the day of the feast, and from 
his sermons also are taken extracts to show that the belief in our 
Lady’s death and assumption are an ancient tradition of the Church. 

Now, dear brethren, it is clear to every Catholic mind, that since 
the doctrine of our Lady’s assumption is taught by the Catholic 
Church at present, it must have been the teaching of the Catholic 
Church from all time. Because innovations in doctrine are im- 
possibilities; the deposit of faith was given once and for ever, and 
does not admit of additions or improvements. In quoting, therefore, 
the testimony of past ages, we do so, not with a view of proving the 
doctrine, but simply to show the devotion to Mary that always 
existed in the Church. 

As a witness to the faith of the Church three hundred years ago, 
we have Suarez, the great Jesuit theologian, asserting “that the 
Blessed Virgin, a little time after death, arose to glory and the 
immortal life of body and soul and then ascended gloriously into 
heaven.” This, he says, is the belief of the Universal Church. The 
Synod of Jerusalem, held about the same time under the Patriarch 
Dositheus, cites and proclaims as its own belief the doctrines con- 
tained in Cyril Lucas’ homily on the death of the Mother of God, 
and these doctrines are summed up in three propositions: “ (1) The 
all-holy Virgin’s death arose not from sin, but solely from other 
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causes purely physical ; (2) she is the great sign in heaven spoken of 
in the Apocalypse ;” (3) and “ she is called a great sign, because she 
went up into heaven, taking her body with her.” 

If we go back three hundred years from the time of Suarez, we 
find the belief of the Church at the time professed by him who has 
been called “the angel of the schools,” and who is unquestionably 
the greatest theologian of the Catholic Church, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“Tt is our belief,” he says, “that after death the Blessed Virgin was 
raised to life again and carried into heaven, according to the Psalm, 
‘ Arise, O Lord, into thy rest, thou and the ark which thou hag 
made holy.’ ” 

Four centuries before the time of St. Thomas we find that the 
Feast of the Assumption was kept with fast and vigil, and that it 
ranked in the order of feasts with Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, 
And in the formularies of the Church at the time it is said that this 
custom has been received from antiquity, and the Church has always 
observed it. And in the sacramentaries of the Church, the Gallican, 
Gothic, and Gregorian Missals we find in the prayers and prefaces of 
the Mass of the feast, Mary’s corporal assumption asserted. St. Peter 
Damian, in his Sermon on the Assumption, says: “ With the eyes of 
the mind look upon the Son as He ascends and on the Mother as she 
is assumed, and you shall see a something surpassing exhibited in the 
ascension of the Son, and a something glorious shown forth in the 
assumption of the Virgin. For the Saviour went up into heaven 
by authority of His powerful might, as Lord and Creator, accom- 
panied by the service of angels, not supported by their aid; Mary 
was taken up into heaven, but by a decree of grace, which raised her 
up, with the accompaniment and aid of angels. For grace, not 
nature, supported her beneath. Hence this day is named the As- 
sumption, the other the Ascension, since power is different from 
mercy and it is the Creator’s privilege alone to overpass the nature of 
things by His own power.” 

In the ninth century, Theodore Studita wrote, after describing 
our Blessed Mother as the true Mount Sion in which it pleased God 
to dwell, “ To-day then the earthly heaven,’ he says, “ wrapped 
round with the robe of incorruption is removed to an abode, which 
is happier and lasting.” And Gregory of Tours, in the sixth cen- 
tury, wrote, “ And lo; again the Lord stood up, and ordered the 
holy body to be taken up and carried to Paradise; where now, united 
to the soul, and rejoicing in company with the elect, it enjoys the 
good things of eternity which shall come to-.all.” 
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Here, dear brethren, we have a chain of evidence reaching as far 
back as the sixth and fifth centuries, and showing that the doctrine 
of Mary’s assumption was the belief in all those centuries of the 
Universal Church, and that the Catholic doctrine has not been modi- 
fied, but is the same in the nineteenth that it was in the fifth cen- 
tury. We have quoted the testimony of saints and doctors, but we 
find even in the schools of theology, where doctrinal questions were 
so often fiercely debated, and nothing was admitted as the faith of 
the Church, except it were proved to be so by the unanswerable 
testimony of contemporaneous and past authority, that the doctrine 
of the assumption held the same place it holds in the hearts of the 
faithful. In the year 1497, two propositions assailing the truth of 
the doctrine of the assumption were advanced and defended by two 
doctors before the Theological Faculty of Paris. We may gather 
the sense and the opinions of France from the censures that were 
passed on these two propositions. The proposition “that Christ 
met the Virgin Mary in her assumption is apocryphal” was con- 
demned as “ false, contrary to the Fathers, favoring irreverence, of- 
fensive to pious ears, calculated to turn the people from their devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mother of God,” and had, therefore, to be “ re- 
tracted.” The second proposition was, “ We are not bound to be- 
lieve, under pain of mortal sin, that the Virgin was assumed in body 
and soul, because it is not an article of faith.’ That proposition 
was condemned as “ rash, scandalous, impious, calculated to lessen 
the people’s devotion toward the Blessed Virgin, false and heretical,” 
and it had, therefore, to be publicly retracted. 

We shall conclude by mentioning one fact. There is no Catholic 
who does not know the care the Church has always manifested about 
the preservation of the relics of her saints. Now this reverence for 
the mortal remains of God’s servants can be traced back to apostolic 
times. The result of this is that there is scarcely a single saint, of 
the early Church, of whom we do not possess a relic, and I need not 
say, that the greater the saint, the greater the care that would be 
nanifested about the preservation of his relics. Now the Catholic 
Church has never possessed a single relic of our Blessed Mother. 
We must, therefore, conclude, either that the Church, which has 
always manifested extraordinary solicitude about the bodies of the 
servants of God, took no care whatever to preserve the sacred 
remains of her, who gave her flesh and blood to the Redeemer of the 
world, or else that the corporal assumption of our Blessed Lady is 
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an indisputable fact, and that the belief in it is simply that tradition 
of the Church which originated with those apostles, who stood by 
the grave of the Virgin of virgins, and found that God, by raising 
that sacred ark from the grave, had preserved her body from corrup- 
tion as He had preserved her soul from sin. 

There is something, dear brethren, ineffably consoling in examin- 
ing the testimony of centuries that have passed into eternity and of 
saints who have gone to their rest, and finding, however high we 
may ascend on the stream of tradition, that the Church has been 
unswerving in its fidelity and devotion to the ever-blessed Mother 
of God. Changes have come over the spirit of the Church from 
time to time; at times the fervor of the faithful has cooled, and at 
times it has increased; but devotion to the Mother of God in the 
Catholic Church seems to admit of no increase; it was as fervent in 
the time of the apostles as it is now. When we read the writings of 
such fervent advocates in our age as St. Alphonsus Liguori or 
Father Faber, it seems to us that no saint of the Church has at any 
time written so eloquently the praises of Mary; and that class of 
Catholics, who hover between God and the world, and have not 
fully declared for either, may perhaps deem these praises extrava- 
gant; but we find, if we examine into the past, that there have been 
saints, who had as tender a devotion to the Mother of God as either, 
and devoted their whole lives to her service and her love. In fact, 
it has been always clearly recognized in the Church, that as Mary 
occupied a prominent place in the redemption of the world, so she 
possesses a large claim upon the gratitude of the world. And if our 
Blessed Lord claims our entire love, He by no means intends to 
exclude His Mother. You can not, therefore, dear brethren, honor 
the Mother of God too much; you can not too fully confide in her. 
You can not honor her too much, because we know that every offer- 
ing we make to Mary finds its resting place in the Sacred Heart of 
her divine Son. We can not confide too fully in her. She held 
Omnipotence itself in her arms; and He communicated this attribute 
to her: She is the dispenser of the infinite blessings of redemption. 
Neither check nor limits are imposed upon her benevolence. There 
is no such virtue known to her as economy of divine graces. “ They 
who work by her, shall not sin.” God adorned her with his graces, 
and her life of grace was crowned by her assumption. She can act 
similarly with us. She can clothe us with pure robes of innocence 
here, and crown us with immortality in heaven. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
OUR LORD’S EXPLANATION OF THE LAW OF CHARITY. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“You have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thy enemy. But I say to you, Love your enemies: do good to them that 
hate you; and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you.”—Matt. 


Vv. 43, 44- 


Exordium.—The parable of the Good Samaritan affords another 
striking example of our Lord’s way of teaching: He takes advantage 
of the circumstances of place, occasion, etc., or of the questions 
or actions of those around Him. 

The seventy-two disciples have just returned from their first mis- 
sion, overjoyed at their success. Our Lord gently moderates their 
enthusiasm by bidding them rejoice rather that their names were 
written in heaven (Luke x. 20). At the same time He says to them, 
“Blessed are the eyes that see the things which you see.” Greater 
things than the prophets and kings of old had ever seen. 

Immediately a question is asked by a stranger in the crowd, by 
one “ Learned in the Law,” hoping that our Lord’s answer might 
be in contradiction with the Law and the prophets: “ Master, what 
must I do to possess eternal life?” 

Vain hope! He is told to read the Law for himself: “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, etc. * * * and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live,” replied 
our Lord—confirming what He had previously said in the Sermon 
on the Mount: “ Do not think that I am come to destroy the Law 
or the Prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. 
v. 17). 

The “ Doctor of the Law ” is still “ willing to justify himself ;” but, 
at the same time, feels his ignorance, and asks for information 
(cf. a Lapide in loco.) : “ Who is my neighbor?” he asks. 

The answer is prepared. The simple parable shows the utter 
falsity of the Jewish interpretation of the law; its true meaning; 
and how it should be observed. 
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I. The characters in the parable show this admirably. The 
poor man that fell among the robbers was doubtless a Jew. Was 
in his own country. Within a few hours’ journey of the Holy City, 
The two who passed him by were not only Jews, but a priest and 
a Levite. Both specially bound by their profession to the exercise 
of charity. It was to them that the law was given (Lev. xiv. 18), 
Must have recognized him as one of their own. Yet “ seeing him, 
they passed by.” Utter hollowness of their vaunted zeal for the 
observance of the Law. Such the habitual conduct of the Jews. 

II. Who were Samaritans? The Kingdom of Israel, or the Ten 
Tribes, destroyed by the Assyrians, more than 700 years before the 
coming of our Lord. Almost the entire population led away captives; 
and their places filled by heathens from the dominions of the con- 
querors (IV. Kings, xvii.; Josephus, bk. ix., c. xiv.; 4 Lapide, Luke 
xvii. 17). 

These heathens being miraculously punished for their idolatry, 
soon began to worship the God of Israel (ibid., Kings and Josephus), 

Three or four centuries later, they built a rival temple, and estab- 
lished the regular Jewish services, under a renegade High Priest 
from Jerusalem; and Samaria became the refuge of all Jews who 
fell into disgrace at Jerusalem (Josephus, bk. xi., c. viii.; II. Esdras, 
xiii. 28). 

Naturally these outlawed Jews, and the small remnant of the 
original inhabitants, gradually intermingled and intermarried with 
the Gentiles from Assyria and Persia—much to the disgust of the 
Jews of Judea. 

Such was the foreign and mongrel population, hated, held in the 
utmost contempt; warred upon, pillaged, insulted, and maltreated 
on every occasion by the haughty descendants of David and Solomon. 

All this well known and perfectly understood by our Lord’s 
hearers. Yet it was a Samaritan who proved himself a true neighbor. 
What better or stronger illustration could our Lord have chosen for 
the lesson He wished to teach? 

The Jews neither understood nor practised the law of Charity. 
Even one “ learned in the Law ” did not know who was his neighbor. 

III. We can no longer plead ignorance. Every fellow being is 
our neighbor. Regardless of race, nationality, creed, or color. Re- 
gardless of whether he be our friend or our enemy: “I say to you, 
Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you; and pray for 
them that persecute and calumniate you. For if you love them that 
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love you, what reward shall you have? Do not even the publicans 


S4 ? ”? 
i toward the poor, the sick, the hungry, the afflicted, the 
stranger, the sinner: “ Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to 
one of these least of my brethren, you did it to me”’ (Matt. xxv. 40). 

Numberless occasions in our daily life to show this charity to our 
neighbor—to our fellow being. Giving him the same sympathy, the 
same comfort, the same assistance; wishing him the same success 
that we desire for ourselves: “ All things whatsoever you would that 
men should do unto you, do you also to them. For this is the law 
and the prophets ” (Matt. vii. 12). “ Turn not away thy face from 
any poor person: for so it shall come to pass that the face of the 
Lord shall not be turned away from thee” (Tob. iv. 7). 

Conclusion.—Our Lord has made clear to us the great Law of 
Charity. Has affirmed its necessity, as the condition of entering 
eternal life. Has repeatedly encouraged us by the promise of its 
reward: “ Do good, and lend; hoping for nothing thereby ; and your 
reward shall be great; and you shall be called the sons of the Most 
High ” (Luke vi. 35). Thanks to our Blessed Lord for the lesson, 
and for the encouragement. Try to imitate the Good Samaritan. 
“This do, and thou shalt live.” 





THE LOVE OF GOD. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.”—Luke x. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—I. The Love of God and what tt means. 
1. Charity is a disposition of soul which makes us do all to please God. 
2. It has three degrees. We should attain to the highest. 3. It is to love 
Him as far as our hearts are capable of loving. 4. Its presence is shown by 
universal, constant, and sincere obedience. 

The motives which oblige us to love God. 1. Because He ts 
infinitely amiable and lovable in Himself. 2. Because He has an infinite 
authority over us. 3. Because we should be grateful for His mercies. 

II. How to increase in this love, how to grow in charity. 1. By 
continual and fervent prayer. 2. By doing all our works for His honor 
and glory. 3. By contemplating the lives of the saints. Ask datly: “ What 
must I do to gain eternal life?” 


The question of the lawyer, brethren, is one of the most important 
that we can conceive: ‘‘ What must I do to possess eternal life?” 
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This should ever be the study, the continual thought of each of ys. 
For time compared with eternity shows us that the one is but a few 
fleeting years, whilst the other is one long endless duration. When 
time is passed for us, we will pass from this state into one that wi] 
be unalterable, that will be unchangeable and permanent. And in 
that long life beyond the tomb we will either live in bliss or suffer 
terrible misery. There will be but two positions in the next world— 
that of the blessed and that of the damned. No sane man will surely 
choose the latter, and yet it will be his unless he labors for the salva- 
tion of his soul, for eternal life. “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” (Mark 
viii. 36). See, then, the necessity of asking ourselves the question 
which was put to Christ. The lawyer was one who was well versed 
in the law, one whose duty it was to expound it, and he only asked 
our Lord that he might ensnare Him in his words. We, too, know 
the law; we know well the answer to the question; yet how very 
seldom do we act up to it. To impress it more deeply on our hearts, 
we will dwell upon the love we owe to God, and see what loving 
God means, what are the motives obliging us to love Him, and, 
finally, how we are to increase this love to grow in charity. 

I. 1. Charity, or that love which we must have for God, is a dis- 
position of the heart by which we cling to Him, and which causes us 
to think, do, and say that which always pleases Him. This disposition 
also moves us to renounce in every case what displeases Him, at least 
in any serious matter. And we are moved to act thus, not through 
mere hope of reward or fear of punishment, but chiefly because He 
is goodness itself, and worthy on this account alone to be loved 
and served. Charity, then, is a deliberate choice of our heart or will 
by which we give ourselves wholly to God on account of His infinite 
goodness and holiness, and are determined to do His holy will in all 
things, and to suffer death itself rather than offend by even one 
mortal sin. But we must be careful and be sure that we have this 
charity, lest we be deluded and take the shadow for the reality. 
Some fancy it consists in mere external acts; others that it is senti- 
ment or feeling, which quickly vanish when tested by pain or afflic- 
tions ; some would have it to be mere church going, and act as though 
it were not required in private life, but they are wrong. The love of 
charity mentioned here is that which thoroughly enters into, pene- 
trates, and inflames and moves the whole heart to love and serve 
God cheerfully and with delight. It fears not suffering; it delights 
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in pain and affliction when borne in the service of our Creator. Such 
a love produces undeniable, distinct, and emphatic proofs of its 
presence in our souls. For whenever this charity exists in man’s 
heart it will manifest itself in sterling obedience both in public and 
rivate life; not in a few things, but in every one that concerns the 
will of God. Hence, though men speak much about the love of God, 
though they appear to be good, let them ever doubt their so-called 
love for God unless it produces in them a thorough and true 
obedience to all His commands. Just as our souls dwell in and 
animate our bodies, and we know of its presence by the very action 
of our bodies, so charity gives life to and animates many other 
virtues, subordinates them, rules and directs them to its own end. 
It is the noblest of all virtues, the root of all others, and especially 
does it show and manifest its presence in the heart by producing 
perfect obedience. Just as we delight to serve those whom we love, 
so charity delights to obey God in all things. 

2. But there are degrees in charity. The first degree causes us to 
renounce, for God’s sake, all mortal sin, and this degree is absolutely 
necessary for salvation. The second causes us to renounce not only 
mortal, but even venial sin, for the sake of God, and this is more 
pleasing to him. In the third degree, we wish God to receive all 
praise, adoration, love, and glory, and we ourselves do that which 
is most pleasing to Him, and endeavor to make others do the same. 
This is true and perfect charity, and this love for God we must strive 
to attain to. The more the child experiences its mother’s great love 
and tender care for its welfare, the more it learns to love and obey 
her. So we, studying the great mercy and tenderness of God, not 
only to us but to all men, must learn to love God more, and not stop 
at the first or second degree, but do our utmost to attain the third, 
the highest and the best. 

3. The law of God commands us to love Him with our “ whole 
heart,” that is, we must love Him as much as these hearts of ours 
can love. This, indeed, is most right and proper, for He Himself 
made these hearts and He is most worthy of being loved. He has 
given each of us an intellect and will capable of a degree of love 
and knowledge proportionable to their natural powers. And has He 
not manifested His greatness and ,His glory to us, and which are 
most lovely in themselves? Therefore, He asks nothing but that 
which He has every right to, and that which we are quite able to 
give; hence every child of the human race is capable of perfect con- 
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formity with the law. Any difficulties that we meet come not from 
God or the law, but from our own weakness, our proneness to evil, 
our inclinations and bad habits. The child that is asked how much 
it loves its parents will often answer, “ As much as ever I can.” 
Here he means as much as his heart and soul are capable of loving; 
in other words, he loves his parents with his whole heart. Thys 
must we love God with all the power and natural capacity of oy 
hearts. 

4. But wherever there is real love of God, there also obedience js 
found, and the qualities of that obedience will show us the measure 
and quality of our charity. First, then, our obedience must be sin. 
cere. It must not be Pharisaical, consisting merely in external 
actions; it must also have an interior affection of the mind. This 
affection will influence a man’s action as well in secret as in public, 
and it is this intention or affection which God especially regards, and 
which distinguishes the saint from the sinner. Secondly, our 
obedience must be universal ; that is, we must obey the laws of God 
in every particular, for the man who obeys in some instances and 
not in all, shows that in these particular cases when he disobeys he 
prefers, and therefore loves, his own will more than God’s; and the 
greater his disobedience, the less love has he for his Creator. Thirdly, 
our obedience must be constant and persevering in time, as well as 
universal in extent. For the man who falls into little sins now and 
then does not lose but lessens his love for God; yet the man who 
every now and then breaks away and falls into grave crimes, who 
only serves God by fits and starts, shows that his love is weak, 
unstable, if indeed he has any love at all. Interior love, then, is 
manifested by external obedience, and if our obedience is sincere, 
universal, and constant, then we may hope that our love of God is 
such also; then, too, we may dare to say that we love Him with 
our whole hearts. Cheerful and willing should we love our Father, 
not with a servile, but a filial, affection, remembering that “ perfect 
love casteth out fear ”’ (I. John iv. 18). 

II. 1. There are many reasons obliging us to love God, and now 
let us dwell upon a few of them. The first and principal reason is 
His infinite dignity and amiableness. We are to love Him, precisely 
because He is what He is, precisely because His infinite perfection in 
every way exhibit Him to us as infinitely good and amiable. This 
is the first and chief ground upon which this law of love is founded. 
“T am the Lord” (Exod. xx. 2). This, then, should be the first 
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motive that should induce us to love Him, because He is the Lord, 


infinitely good, infinitely amiable and beautiful. He indeed deserves 


our love just because His amiability and excellence make Him lovely. 
When a person on this earth is lovely and honorable, reason teaches 
us that we ought to love him, and that it is wrong to dislike him or 
treat him with contempt, and the more lovely he is the more aggra- 
vating is the sin of our contempt and dislike. Has not even the 
giddy worldling admired, respected, and, in his heart, loved the 
saints? Many worldlings admired and loved them because they 
were good, true, honorable, and just; and in time they were led to 
imitate them. Apply this then to God, and see how much more we 
should love Him. And what are the consequences of this? It will 
make us strive as far as possible to become like to Him we love, and 
this is just what the law requires. To suppose that a man loves God 
for what He is, and yet does not endeavor to become like Him, is an 
evident contradiction. If, then, we truly love God, we will endeavor 
by every means in our power to become good, holy, and just, to 
become like to Him. And this, we repeat, is especially what He 
requires of us. 

2. But our obligation to love God is still more wonderfully in- 
creased if we think of His infinite authority, and the fact that His 
distinct command has enjoined this duty upon us. Not only is it 
right and proper that we should love Him for what He is, but when 
we consider what entire right He has to us as His creatures, who 
have received all we possess from, and are absolutely dependent 
upon Him for all we want, we clearly see that it is, of its own nature, 
both most proper and right He should impose this duty or law upon 
us. He has a natural right to all His creatures, and to their actions, 
and, therefore, it is but natural also that He has a complete authority 
over them. And if we notice how anxious He appears to be that this 
law should be obeyed, so anxious as to threaten damnation for dis- 
obeying it, then we must understand that He lays us under a most 
strict obligation to do as He requires. 

3. We may yet add another reason or motive, which still more 
increases our obligation, and that is a motive of gratitude. If we 
consider the merciful and long suffering ways which God has taken 
with sinners in this world since they rebelled against and became 
His enemies, and cast aside His authority and practically defied Him, 
our hearts will surely be grateful and full of love for Him. Instead 
of immediately hurling us into hell, He sent His only begotten Son 
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to open a way of penance for us which would lead to happiness anq 
bliss. Think of the life of Christ, how He poured out His love upon 
sinners ; contemplate what the redemption of the world cost Him, 
Who, indeed, that looks at the life of our Lord, who that reviews 
His terrible Passion and death, can be hard and stony hearted any 
longer? Does not the agony in the garden, the scourging at the 
pillar, the crowning with thorns, and the crucifixion appeal to ys? 
Can we for a moment refuse to love that God who “ first hath loved 
us?” (I. John iv. 19). Surely, love begets love; surely, the study of 
God’s great mercies to us sinners must win our hearts and make it 
easy and delightful to love and serve Him. 

III. 1. Many more reasons may be given to show the obligation 
we are under of loving God most truly, but let us turn and see 
how we can increase our love, how we can grow in charity. The 
greater our knowledge of God is, the more lovely will He appear to 
us, and hence the greater will our love for Him become. To study 
the wonderful works of God as portrayed in the universe is good; 
to dwell upon His great power and actions as its Ruler is most 
beneficial, but the chief means of knowing God is earnest and con- 
tinual prayer. In prayer the mind and heart communes with God 
and He communes with us. How the saints loved mental prayer; 
how sweet it was to them. What made it so? Because they went 
to God; they laid their requests before Him; they listened to His 
words; they followed His guidance. And in their hours of prayer 
they learnt things which no one else could teach them. He spoke 
to and touched their hearts; He opened their hearts and minds and 
made them fully understand the marvelous beauty and grandeur of 
sanctity and holiness, and in doing so God made them understand 
Himself, for He indeed is sanctity and holiness itself. The little 
child that rests upon his mother’s knee, his head resting on her 
bosom, can put all his difficulties before her, and gazing upon her 
features he can listen to her loving advice, and at the same time 
discover more and more the beauty, the modesty, and the love that 
are to be found impressed upon her loving features. And as he 
gazes and listens, her words sink into his soul, and his heart is filled 
with greater love for her, and she becomes dearer to him than ever. 
So in fervent prayer we can, like Mary, rest at His feet (Luke x. 42), 
and drink in His holy inspirations, and harken to His advice, and 
this is indeed the “ better part.” Ah, who indeed can estimate the 
value of true, fervent, continual prayer? Through it we learn to 
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know God, and to know Him is to love Him. The more our knowl- 
edge increases the greater will our love for Him become, yet think of 
the knowledge we gain of God through earnest and continual prayer. 

2. Another means to increase our charity or love of God is to 
make a rule to do all things for un greater glory of God. Things 
done at haphazard or without reference to time or manner are often 
omitted or at least done slovenly. But by such a rule we fix the 
time for our daily duties and the day of the week for our special 
spiritual. Thus the hour is fixed for our morning and evening 
prayers, for spiritual reading, meditation, and other holy exercises 
of the day. And the days for going to confession and receiving 
holy communion are likewise settled. Hence they are not missed, or 
left out. But our rule goes further, and enters into the manner in 
which we do these things. It makes us perform these actions with 
greater perfection ; that is, we perform them with exactness, punctu- 
ality, perseverance, and fervor. And, best of all things, it causes us 
to perform them with the desire of pleasing and honoring God. 
This last motive greatly increases and enhances our works in the 
sight of our Father. Hence gradually this rule will become the 
means of making us love God more and more, and so be the means 
of increasing our charity. 

3. The last means we will mention is contemplation of the lives 
of the saints. They were beings of flesh and blood like ourselves, 
and when on earth held positions similar to ours. They had the 
same commandments to keep, the same moral laws to obey. The con- 
templation of their lives will show us the spirit that animated 
them, and the way in which God treated them. We can not but 
catch some of that enthusiasm, that love which inspired the saints, 
and their very example, if not their voices, will cry out: “ Love God 
and obey, love Him because He is infinitely good, merciful, and 
amiable, most worthy of love.” 

Brethren, try to remember every day at morning prayers to say 
to yourself: “ What must I do to gain eternal life?” The love of 
God is absolutely necessary for salvation. Yet is not your salvation 
the only thing that should concern you; what else is of greater im- 
portance, or what is of any importance but this? Time will soon 
pass, and at the moment of death we will cross the threshold of 
eternity. Shall that eternity be one of bliss, or torture; shall it be 
passed in heaven or hell? We must settle that now, by leading a 
good, holy life, by loving God, who is so amiable and lovely in Him- 
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self and merciful to us. Ever labor to increase your love of God, by 
prayer, by doing all for His glory, but looking at what the saints 
did. Again and again listen to Christ: “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all 
thy strength.” ; 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
GRATITUDE FOR THE GIFTS OF GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


‘“‘ There is no one found to return and give glory to God, but this stranger.” 
—Luke xvii. 18. 


Exordium.—The Gospel account of the cure of the ten lepers 
points out clearly three things which our Lord donbtless wished to 
teach by the miracle: 1. When we desire anything of God, we must 
ask for it earnestly and with faith, i. e., believing that He is able 
to give it, and willing to do so, if it be for our good. 2. That God 
expects gratitude for His gifts and favors. 3. That very many, 
especially of those who owe the most, fail to pay this debt of grati- 
tude. 

I. The lepers prayed earnestly; and their conduct shows that 
they had the requisite faith in our Lord. 

Had other good dispositions. They “ stood afar off ”’—in obedience 
to the law, and in a spirit of humility—being fully conscious of their 
wretched condition. They were united in prayer—prayed with one 
voice (a Lapide, et Maldonatus, in loco). They “lifted up their 
voice ’— prayed aloud, not so much on account of their distance 
from our Lord, as from their desire to obtain their cure (sic Mal- 
donatus ). 

Notwithstanding their earnestness in prayer, our Lord tests their 
faith. Wishes to see whether they have real, unshaken confidence 
in Him. Does not perform an instantaneous cure, as He had done 
on many occasions. Even once in the case of a leper (Matt. viii. 2). 
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Tells them to go and show themselves to the priests. Strange 
order; since the supposed object of their going was not that the 
priests should cure them, but should declare them to be already 
cured and free from the disease (cf. 4 Lapide and Maldonatus). 

The lepers knew this; nevertheless they started; such was their 
confidence in our Lord. Their faith rewarded. They are cured 
on the way. 

Thus that God frequently answers our prayers sooner than we ex- 
pect. Faith often weak on this particular point. Persons inclined to fix 
the time at which they expect their prayers to be answered, v. g., on 
the ninth day of a novena—neither before nor after. God’s goodness 
in this respect, often used as an argument against prayer. 

II. God expects a grateful acknowledgment of His favors. The 
words of our Lord show this most explicitly. 

Gratitude.—* A sense of obligation for favors received.” 

This “ obligation” requires that there be an acknowledgment of 
the favor; thanks returned for it; remembrance of it; respect for the 
benefactor; and, lastly, proof that one is worthy of the favor re- 
ceived. This what all men rightly expect in regard to favors con- 
ferred. 

Has been truly said that, “In the general estimation of mankind, 
gratitude approaches nearer than any other virtue to justice.” 

No wonder that God expects it. The number and frequency of 
His gifts demand that this sentiment of gratitude should never be 
absent from the human heart. 

III. Unfortunately, such is not the case. God too frequently 
receives only ingratitude from those upon whom He has conferred 
the greatest favors. 

Ten lepers cleansed. Only one returned to give thanks, and he 
a poor despised and hated Samaritan. The nine were Jews—of 
God’s chosen people. Reared and instructed in His law, and boasted 
of it: ‘“‘ He hath not done in like manner to every nation: and his 
judgments he hath not made manifest to them “ (Ps. cxlvii. 20). 

So it is at the present day. Forgetfulness of those who receive the 
most abundant temporal gifts—riches, health, prosperity, education. 

Gratitude often seen of the poor, the unfortunate, the afflicted, the 
ignorant, for an occasional crumb of comfort, a fleeting ray of hope 
and consolation. 

Forgetfulness of those who have received great gifts in the moral 
and supernatural order. Surrounded from infancy by the best moral 
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and religious influences. Sheltered from temptation and sin. Given 
frequently the grace of repentance and facility for receiving the 
sacraments. 

God is “the searcher of hearts and reins” (Ps. vii. 10). He 
alone knows the truly grateful; whether it be those whom He has 
thus loaded with favors, and who enjoy the esteem and respect of 
their fellow men; or whether it be the poor, despised, struggling 
sinner—who may fall frequently—who may contract the leprosy of 
sin; but when cured, always returns, and with a loud voice glorifies 
God, as did the poor Samaritan. 

Conclusion.—Have we been duly grateful to God for all His gifts. 
or have we been so blind as to turn them against Him by making 
an evil use of them? God requires a strict account: “ Unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him much shall be required ” (Luke xii. 48), 
The servant who knows the will of his master, and fails to do ac- 
cording to that will, “shall be beaten with many stripes” (ibid, y, 
47). “ The earth that drinketh in the rain that cometh often upon it, 
and bringeth forth thorns and briers, is very near unto a curse: 
whose end is to be burnt ” (Heb. vi. 8). Strive to have an abiding 
sense of gratitude to God for His gifts. Prove it by making a good 
use of them, in justice and righteousness. For “ The gift of God 
abideth with the just: and his advancement shall have success for- 
ever” (Ecclus. xi. 17). 





THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE. 


BY THE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“Go show yourselves to the priests.”—Luke xvii. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Sin. The Fact of Sin. The Strength of Sin. The Need 
of Help. God alone can Help. His Aid Through Christ. II. The appli- 
cation of Christ’s aid to us through the Sacrament of Penance. The In- 
stitution of this Sacrament. III. Confession—a necessary corollary of 
the power of absolution. IV. The Power of Absolution. By what 
power the priest forgives sins. V. Contrition—The Qualities of a good 
confession. 


Sin is a fact. There is no one living to-day who has not felt its 
burn, its sting, its poison. It does not need that I should dwell at 
length on the reality of sin in the world, for it is emphatically not 
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merely a question of religion or of philosophy, but a practical ques- 
tion. So we can not be surprised that the great work which each of 
us longs to do is the destruction of this fatal power of evil, and that 
the consolation for which the soul cries out in its sore agony is a cure 
for the sin that has eaten its way into its life, upsetting all peace of 
heart. ‘“ Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” (Rom. vii. 24) is the weary cry of many a 
man and woman conscious of repeated falls and despairing of ulti- 
mate recovery. 

For this is the sad peculiarity of sin that we can not deal with it 
as we would with other difficulties that cross our path. A man may 
have naturally a strong, unbending will in every affair of life, and 
yet fall again and again into some sin which he despises from his 
heart and which he knows to be robbing him of his manhood and his 
self-respect. He resolves that he will conquer it—only perhaps on 
that very day to succumb to the first assault. The whole nature may 
grow and expand; the will become stronger and more resolute, and 
side by side with this development of intellectual and moral powers 
we find an increasing spiritual deterioration, sensual and sinful. 

Look at the ancient world: Rome with its marvels of civilization, 
its world-wide government, its conquering legions; Greece with its 
unrivaled wealth of art, sculpture, and literature. Here were men 
developing their natural powers to the utmost, and yet sadly con- 
scious that there was another side to their nature daily pandering to 
the vilest and grossest passions, so that they were compelled in sheer 
helplessness to look to another for succor, for they saw in their 
misery and dismay that they had no power to help themselves. 

This heartfelt sense of the need of a remedy for sin from outside 
is universal. We all at times feel our own weakness, our bitter want 
of some one to aid us. Why is this? It arises from the very nature 
of sin. For what is sin? It is an offence against God—an infinite 
offence, since it offends an infinite Being; an insult offered to the 
Almighty which all the tears of humanity could never wash away. 
The wisest man who has ever lived can not of himself destroy its 
traces or break its fatal power. 

God alone can forgive the sin, as He alone can pay the sinner’s 
debt. From the sad day when our first parents through disobedience 
forfeited for themselves and for us that happy state of innocence, 
free from sorrow, care, evil, disease, and death, in which they were 
originally placed by the free bounty of the Lord God, who conversed 
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with them in the cool of the evening as a friend with a friend—from 
that day when sin overran the fair field of man’s nature, through the 
long centuries that have intervened up to the present moment, we 
have all been born under this same blighting curse, subject to the 
same law of sin, unable of our own strength to blot out the evil 
deeds that mar our souls’ pure innocence, powerless to find absolu- 
tion and relief. 

God Himself must be our Saviour in order to efface our sin, to 
forgive our ingratitude. This was the great work of the Son of 
God when He lived on earth—to destroy the power of the evil one, 
to absolve as one having authority, even the authority of the Al- 
mighty. His precious blood, poured out so freely for our redemp- 
tion on the bitter cross, became the one fountain for the washing 
away of sin, the one source of cleansing and pardon. On the cross 
God and man were reconciled, for there God Himself, wearing the 
garb of our mortality, “taking the form of a servant, . . and 
in habit found as a man” (Phil. ii. 7, 8), paid in full the debt of 
sin, set forever the sinner free, when He offered in his stead a sacri- 
fice full, perfect, all-sufficient, in atonement for every sin in the long 
catalogue of human crime. The work of the Son of God was ac- 
complished when, in His own Person, He offered Himself as a 
fitting Victim for the sins of men. That word of thankful relief 
uttered when death’s shadows were fast falling around Him—*“ It is 
finished ’’—testified to the full completeness of the sacrifice of the 
cross as a reparation for the offences innumerable and great, past, 
present, and to come, of the whole human race. 

Thus did Jesus Christ finish His work of reconciliation as our 
Redeemer. But how did He intend to apply this priceless gift of 
pardon to individual souls? Daily, alas! we fall from grace; daily, 
the sin of Adam is repeated by us; daily, we exchange freely the 
obedience, the joy of Eden for the rebellion that shuts its gates 
against us; daily, we lose God’s friendship and become His enemies. 
Is, then, the work of reconciliation a thing of the long-forgotten 
past? Surely not. Jesus Christ Himself has told us in words so 
plain and unambiguous, under circumstances so solemn, that it is 
hard to understand how any one can mistake their meaning. We 
read in the twentieth chapter of St. John’s Gospel that on the evening 
of His resurrection He appeared to His apostles as they sat, sor- 
towful and fearful, behind closed doors in the upper chamber, and 
greeting them with a message of peace, gives them authority in His 
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name to carry the message of reconciliation, to apply the efficacy 
of the precious blood, to all men. 

“ Jesus,” we read, “ came and stood in the midst and said to them: 
Peace be to you. . . . As the Father hath sent me, I also send 
you. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them” (John xx. 19, 21, 23). 

Happy, thrice happy, words of hope, consolation, and joy! Blessed 
message restoring the sinner to the primeval peace of Eden! Be- 
hold! O man, the promise of thy reconciliation with God, the pledge 
of His renewed friendship, the foretaste of His everlasting reward. 
For in this “ ministry of reconciliation ”’ instituted by the Redeemer, 
the blood of Calvary is poured over the sin-stricken soul; the sinner, 
who is God’s child in spite of his ingratitude, is restored to the 
embrace of his Father’s loving arms, to the kiss of His blessed peace. 

Observe, brethren, in the first place, the identity of the commission. 
The apostles are declared to be sent forth with a like authority, on a 
like mission, to Jesus Christ Himself—a mission of glad tidings of 
pardon to sin-burdened souls, an authority none other than the 
authority of God. As Christ in the power of God, in the name of 
God, forgave sinners, so His representatives are sent forth by Him 
as messengers of forgiveness to the contrite and broken-hearted. 

But that there might be no possible mistake as to His meaning, our 
divine Lord emphasizes His charge. “ Receive ye,’ He declares, 
“the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” What 
words could be plainer? Jesus Christ states with the utmost clear- 
ness how the work for which He died—the work of pardoning the 
penitent, of destroying the ravages of sin on the soul—was to be 
perpetuated in every land, in every age, until His coming again. The 
apostles, and all who are to succeed them in their ministry, are 
charged by the Redeemer to apply to men the fruits of His atoning 
Passion, to destroy the power of evil. Power is left with the Church 
of God to forgive sin, to reconcile the sinner with his Father in 
heaven. 

This has been the claim of the Catholic Church from the beginning. 
She, the Bride of the Lamb, has never ceased to utter through the 
mouth of her ministers absolving words of healing, grace, and life 
to the truly repentant. 

She has, moreover, demanded a confession of grievous or mortal 
sins (such sins as utterly destroy friendship with God and, if un- 
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forgiven, entail eternal loss) as a necessary sign of penitence on 
the part of the sinner before absolution can be given. 

This confession for a long time was public, being made in the 
face of the Church, as the Protestant writer Hooker admits.* When, 
however, faith’s first fervor waned, the practice of private or auric. 
ular confession for notorious sins (which previously it had been 
usual to confess publicly), as well as for secret sins, came into vogue 
so that by the twelfth century all grievous sins, whether of a public 
or private character, were wont to be conferred secretly to a duly 
appointed priest. 

The principle in both cases, you will readily see, was the same, 
Whether public or private confession was exacted, the priest who 
pronounced absolution came, it has been well said by a non-Catholic 
writer, ¢ “clothed with divine power as a messenger from heaven; 
not merely as a human friend or authorized guide, but as an organ of 
the [Lord’s] Body for the communication of remedial powers.” 

The reason of this preliminary requirement of confession before 
absolution can be given is not far to seek. From the words of Christ 
already quoted, His representatives are made spiritual physicians, 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, for sin-sick souls. But if 
physicians, plainly they must know the diseases of their patients, 
else how can they hope to cure them? In other words, they must 
know the exact nature of the sin if they would remedy its disease. 
And this they do by confession made by the penitent. 

Further, in Matthew xviii. 18, our Lord addresses these solemn 
words to His apostles: “ Amen, I say to you, whatsoever you shall 
bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven: and whatsoever you 
shall loose upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven.” Thus the 
ministers of Christ’s Church are not only appointed physicians but 
judges—judges with full powers of binding the sinner with severe 
penalties or of releasing him from his sin. Now a judge, perhaps 
even more than a physician, must know the sin—its nature, its extent 
—if he is to pass sentence upon the guilty sinner. What would you 
say of a doctor who ventured to prescribe remedies without first of 
all diagnosing the symptoms of your disease; or of a judge who 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, I., ch. 4, sec. 13. 


+ Cf., Sozomen, Hist. Eccl., vii. 16 (ed. Wace & Schaff, 1891). For the 
history of the abolition of the office of Poenitentiarius at Constantinople, see 
Sozomen (op. cit., Select Library of the Fathers, ii., pp. 386-7). 


t Rev. R. M. Benson, “Report of Fulham Round Table Conference, 1902.” 
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dared to sentence to imprisonment or to release a prisoner whose 
cause he had not thoroughly examined ? 

Similarly, it would be the height of absurdity for the priest to 
pronounce forgiveness as judge unless he had previously investigated 
the sin. This he does through the sincere confession of the sinner, 
just as he fulfils his office of physician by listening to the sinner’s 
story, and so understanding the nature of the sin. 

The Catholic Church, I have said, has never failed to teach the 
literal truth of Christ’s words and their corollary in the necessity of 
confession before absolution. And in this she does but make pro- 
vision for a deep-seated need of human nature. The sinner, con- 
scious of his sin, knowing that he is thereby separated from God, 
demands a remedy. He feels that he must wash out the foul stain 
that he may be reconciled to God. In his sore distress, pricked by 
the sharp goads of conscience—that “ aboriginal vicegerent ” of the 
Creator in his soul, to use Cardinal Newman’s phrase—he longs to 
confess his guilt, imploring thereby pardon for it. Life—the spiritual 
life of his soul—has died, and it can not revive of itself. As in 
holy baptism it was given him freely by God, so when lost it can 
only be regained by the free act of God’s restoration consequent 
upon the sinner’s repentance manifested in. humble confession of his 
sin, and that restoration of life to man is forgiveness of sin in the 
Sacrament of Penance. 

And here let me say a few words on a widespread misunderstand- 
ing among Protestants on the subject. Perhaps the commonest ob- 
jection to Catholic teaching is based on a perverse misuse of the 
words of my text, ““ Who can forgive sins but God only?” Now I 
answer without hesitation that the Church teaches her children 
emphatically that no one can forgive sins but God alone. The priest 
is no more than the instrument of God, His messenger, His am- 
bassador. Does he absolve the sinner in his own name? Not at all. 
“T absolve thee,” he says, “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He is the channel of Christ’s grace 
by Christ’s own commission. The priest’s own character or good- 
ness does not affect one whit his power as the minister of God. It is 
not the man—the sinful erring man—who forgives; it is God Him- 
self, the Redeemer, the Saviour, who speaks through his mouth the 
words of absolution. 

God, brethren, does not act directly in sending us warmth, in giv- 
ing us health, money, the society of friends, food, enjoyment. No; 
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He uses natural instruments, and so, too, in spiritual things. How js 
the Gospel message brought home to men? Is it not by preaching? 
and what is this but a means, a channel through which God extends 
the Kingdom of His Son on earth? Men no more usurp the place of 
God when they pronounce the words of absolution in His name than 
missionaries do when they preach Christ to the heathen, or than the 
Bible does when men ponder over its inspired doctrine. Men are 
instruments, even as the Bible is an instrument. 

Furthermore, this forgiveness of sins through the ministry of 
man is not a piece of mere external formalism. A common mis- 
take of Protestants is on this very point. They think that the Cath- 
olic Church teaches that one may sin as freely as he likes and then 
confess his sins without any internal sorrow, receive a perfunctory 
absolution, and go away to sin as much as he pleases. Now that 
is a lying caricature of the God-given Sacrament of Penance. For 
the Church requires not merely an outward confession but an in- 
ward sorrow, founded, it may be, on the fear of hell, or on the 
thought of the black guilt and moral ugliness of the sin, yet true and 
heartfelt, embodying a firm resolve of avoiding all sin in the future, 
and of making satisfaction for the evil already done. These are 
necessary conditions for a valid absolution. God forgives through 
His priest only those souls which turn to Him in sorrow and remorse. 

The very object of confession proves its spiritual value. Sin is in 
its essence an act of pride, for it is a revolt against the law of God; 
and a true repentance must show itself contrariwise in humiliation. 
Confession, above all things, manifests this humble spirit in a prac- 
tical way: hence its necessity. 

Every good confession has three elements: it must be thorough, 
humble, and heartfelt. In the first place, there must be no hiding 
back any mortal sin, no untruthfulness, no excuses. The tribunal 
of penance is the place instituted by God in which we are to tell our 
sins to Him. We will find, if we make a bad or half confession, no 
peace, no remedy, but instead the pain of a gnawing remorse, the 
bitterness of an abiding despair. Remember that God knows our 
sin, and that one day the books will be opened and all men hear our 
shame unless we now confess our sins fully, freely, sincerely. “If 
we would judge ourselves,” says the apostle, “ we should not be 
judged ” (I. Cor. xi. 31). By revealing our sins now in God’s own 
appointed way, we anticipate their manifestation before men at the 
judgment-seat of Christ (II. Cor. v. 10). 
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Secondly, our confession must be humble. We kneel as sinners 
before a judge; we abase ourselves before the God whose majesty 
we have outraged. Too often we wish to recount our virtues instead 
of our sins, to make excuses for ourselves at the expense of others, 
when we go to confession. We like to bring in people’s names, to 
say how much better we are than this or that person, how little we 
have really sinned. Now that attitude of mind shows clearly that 
we are not in a fit state for pardon. The thought of even one griev- 
ous sin should be enough to fill us with horror and shame. By it we 
have lost God’s friendship, forfeited heaven, deserved hell. Let us 
see to it that we humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God. 
“He resisteth the proud, but to the humble he giveth grace” (I. 
Cor. v. 5). 

Lastly, brethren, our confession must be heartfelt. It must be 
the expression of our true sense of sin, our sore need for reconcilia- 
tion with God. If it becomes a formal routine, a repetition of cer- 
tain words in almost mechanical succession, it is worthless, nay, it 
injures our soul, as all spiritual gifts misused must do. Confession 
has to bear witness to the bitterness of our sorrow, to our firm resolve 
not to sin again. We want to tell our Father that we have sinned 
against Him and want His forgiveness. Even as a child tells his 
mother that he has disobeyed her, so we must confess our sins, 
negligences, and backslidings to God simply, frankly, modestly, and 
from the heart. 

And if our confession is genuine, if it truly bear witness to our 
penitence and to our desire for forgiveness, be sure that it will bear 
fruit. The words of absolution will not be meaningless, but power- 
ful; they will reconcile us to God. By sin we have broken the soul’s 
union with its Creator and Redeemer; by absolution that union is 
restored. By sin the waters of life—the life of grace—are fouled 
at their source; by absolution the supernatural life which we had 
lost is re-engrafted into us. , 

For by forgiveness God does not merely forget our sin; He de- 
stroys its power, and makes us whole. He pardons, He cleanses, He 
restores. There is a fountain open for the sinner, flowing from the 
five wounds of Jesus—a fountain for our healing, comforting, and 
relief. There is a channel through which the atoning merits of 
Calvary, the grace of forgiveness, peace, reconciliation, strength, and 
life is given to us in the Church of God. Let us see to it, brethren, 
that we do not despise God’s ordinance nor neglect our opportunity. 
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WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


X.—PopPpuLAR AMUSEMENTS. 


We will consider under this heading a few forms of amusement 
most popular with young men, viz.: The theatre, the novel, the races, 
and gambling. 

One of the greatest sources of modern entertainment is the theatre, 
There is much that can be said in favor of this universal institution, 
and also much against it. Like many other ancient establishments 
which call for recognition by public patronage, its career through the 
different ages has been extremely varied, and has been influenced 
in no small measure by society, which, either for good or evil, has 
placed its stamp on it. The public is in a great measure responsible 
for the tone of the plays and performances given in places of amuse- 
ment, since it patronizes and supports them, and the theatre caters to 
the public tastes. 

The aim of the theatre should be to amuse and instruct. That it 
accomplishes the first is generally conceded, but regarding the second 
it is a recognized fact that that quality is often lacking. 

From the time when Sophocles and Euripides presented their 
plays upon the Greek stage to the present time, the drama has proved 
a powerful attraction for all classes of people in civilized and un- 
civilized countries. Besides the interesting entertainment furnished 
to the auditors generally, the works of the great dramatic masters, 
notably Shakespeare, have furnished material, rich in its varied 
stores of learning, character portraiture, and gems of literary merit 
for the student, the orator, and the scholar. 

There are many plays of the present time which, although divested 
of the coarseness, vulgarity, and obscenity which characterized many 
works of the old English dramatists, have an insidiously bad effect. 
Dishonesty, divorce, adultery, gambling, and the like are utilized famil- 
iarly in the plot and presented as things quite harmless, and frequently 
are made attractive and prominent as a pivot upon which turns the 
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action of the play. Now, whilst this kind of plays may, through 
the intricacy of plot, satisfy the curiosity of the audience, they infuse 
at the same time a subtle poison into their minds and create a deep 
and unwholesome impression upon the minds of the young. The 
popular novel dealing with the same principles is bad enough, but 
the play is far worse, since we have before us the living pictures, 
with all the enhancements of dress, scenery, lights, music, and ap- 
pointments. 

My dear young friends, do not patronize plays you know to be 
immoral. Do not attend “burlesque performances,” which are 
usually the vehicles to advertise the low antics of immoral women, 
whose flash lithographs and posters flood our cities. 

Avoid the cheap music halls with their vaudeville of double 
entendres and paucity of costume, supplemented by ribaldry and 
noise. Avoid the wine-room attached to such places, with its glare of 
lights and tawdry embellishments, where your hard-earned dollars 
will be swallowed up in the maelstrom. 

These places, concert saloons, and the like, stand every degree of 
corruption; for you will there find mingling promiscuously every 
degree of the worst classes of society. A great amount of experi- 
mental knowledge can be gathered in these places which should 
never be known. 

Attendance at low performances wastes your time and money 
and warps your mind for useful things. The company you meet 
may jeopardize your salvation. There are good, wholesome plays 
and operas and entertainments of various characters, conducted with 
propriety, amid respectable surroundings and designed for respect- 
able people, where you can easily and fully satisfy your desires for 
this species of amusement. 

The novel forms one of the quiet, popular pastimes of the day. A 
well-written novel, which depicts faithfully and interestingly real 
life, describes distinctly clear-cut characters, offers plans of conduct, 
and passes sentence justly on motives of action, which exposes with 
censure and warning the prevailing vices of the times and gives 
plainly the language of truth, which shows virtue as it is or should 
be, is well worth perusing for the pleasure and instruction it affords. 
We may add this is particularly so of the historical novel. The 
novels, and their names are legion, which create a lively relish for 
exquisitely artful licentiousness, which give descriptions tolerated on 
account of the genius of the author, which feed an inflamed appetite 
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with “ food spiced to fire,” treading to the very edge of indecency, 
which present false maxims and principles with much dexterity jp 
glowing and palpable language, should be avoided by all young 
men, and especially by Catholic young men. 

The trashy novel, the sensational novel, the atheistic novel, the 
translated copies of many novels of infidel and immoral tendencies 
should be avoided. 

There is plenty of useful and entertaining literature, light or heavy 
in character, for your leisure hours without wasting time on the 
above-mentioned trash. It is no detriment to you to say you have 
not read such and such books. You can not be expected to read 
everything. A young man can be known by the books he reads as 
well as by the company he keeps, and a good book is indeed a good 
friend. Let your reading be as a means to the end, namely, to obtain 
pleasure and instruction. 

Horse racing is a very popular amusement. There can certainly 
be no objection to riding on a horse, either for pleasure or as a 
necessity ; neither can there be any opposition to the improvement 
of the stock or the witnessing of the swift and enduring qualities of 
the animals ; but there is danger in betting on the results of the races, 
For a young man of limited means it is unwise to hazard his small 
surplus where the odds are so much against him. Furthermore, it is 
a road that may lead to dishonesty. A youth constantly betting and 
losing his own money may, if he has access to the cash-box of his 
employer, take or borrow money secretly with the intention of repay- 
ing it out of his prospective winnings. Sooner or later disaster will 
overtake him. 

By betting on the races you may be unfortunate enough to lay 
the foundation of a gambler’s life. In the beginning, small stakes 
on the horse, or at the green table, or in the lottery, if attended with 
some success, may lead you to contract the gambling habit. 

Many wretched homes, heart-broken wives and parents, suicides, 
drunkards, and insane inmates of the asylums result from the mania 
for gambling. Take heed that you may not be the stake in the great 
game and the arch fiend himself the winner. 

Crime or vice has more martyrs than virtue, and it often occurs 
that men suffer more to be lost than to be saved. 

We should all have a healthy inclination for amusement of some 
kind. It is a necessary offset to our work giving to the mind the 
relaxation which is its right. Constant work without a ray of pleas- 
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ure forms indeed a dreary and almost hopeless existence for any one. 
Young men in the springtime of life require amusement of a more 
active kind than those midway on life’s journey, and there are many 
varieties, popular and otherwise, from which to select. Riding, driv- 
ing, rowing, swimming, golf, tennis, foot and base ball, walking, 
running, gymnastics, can satisfy the appetite for muscular amuse- 
ments. The eye and ear can be indulged in reading, painting, change 
of scenery, music, and the like. 

It is not our wish to propose any bar to wholesome, useful enjoy- 
ment of any kind, except those which may expose you to dangerous 
temptations or place you in the occasion of sin. God has given us 
our various faculties to use and enjoy, but not to abuse or debase. 
Let us then use them to the advantage which will best redound to our 
material benefit and afterward to our spiritual good. Do not make 
vain excuses for the indulgence of false pleasures which are the 
stepping-stones to great crimes and misfortunes, by terming them 
harmless amusements. Avoid the beginnings or the occasions to 
wrong. Take care lest your coquetting with evil does not in time 
become a confirmed habit. “ Custom,” says Montaigne, “ is a violent 
and treacherous schoolmistress. She, by little and little, slyly and 
unperceived slips in the foot of her authority, but having by this 
humble and gentle beginning, with the benefit of time, fixed and 
established it, she then unmasks a furious and tyrannic countenance, 
against which we have no longer the courage or the power so much 
as to lift up our eyes.” : 

In conclusion we would admonish you to form your resolutions 
at once to avoid those occasions of sin which under the guise of 
pleasures and pastimes are so multiplied around you. Make your 
resolutions now. Now is the syllable ticking from the clock of 
time. Now is the slogan of the wise. Now is on the banners of the 
prudent. Ever keep this little word in your minds. Now is the 
only time for you. Now is yours. Then may never be. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


II. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


xX. 
OATHS. 


DEAR CHILDREN: We come to-day to the subject of swearing. 
What is swearing or taking an oath? Swearing or taking an oath 
is calling God to witness that we speak the truth, or that we will 
keep a promise. How many kinds of oaths are there allowed? 
(a) The oath of witnesses; (b) The oath of solemn promise or con- 
firmation. In general, by the taking of an oath, God, the omniscient, 
who knows our hearts and penetrates all our thoughts and 
intentions, the Infinitely Holy who abhors above all things 
falsehood and lies, the Just and Omnipotent who punishes 
most surely all false swearing here temporarily, and in the next 
life for all eternity, is called upon to bear witness to or to confirm 
our statement or promise. 

An oath, therefore, has the following meaning: The one who 
swears places himself before God the Omniscient and Omnipresent 
with the assertion that his statement is as true as that there is a 
God, and that this truthful God will bear out the statement of the 
person swearing, or that a promise is meant so earnestly and so 
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sure of being fulfilled as God is faithful and fulfils all His promises ; 
likewise that God may avenge Himself upon the person swearing 
and chastise him as a blasphemer if that which he has stated is not 
true, or if the promise is not made with the earnest and firm in- 
tention to keep it sacredly and faithfully. 

The person swearing falsely surrenders himself solemnly to the 
justice of God for temporal and eternal punishment, in so far 
as he anticipates the sentence of damnation by damning himself. 

This is indicated by the words: “I swear to God Almighty,” 
or, “So help me God and His holy word.” This is further in- 
dicated by the ceremonies and usages which are usually observed 
in the taking of an oath. If the one swearing lays his hand upon 
his breast, this signifies that he pledges his body and life for the 
truth. The raising of three fingers of his right hand is to in- 
dicate the Most Holy Trinity whom he calls upon to bear witness. 
Placing a hand on the Holy Bible while taking the oath means that 
a person affirms his statement to be as true as the word of God. 

The oath is, as we have already mentioned, divided into the oath 
of witnesses and the oath of promise or confirmation. The oath 
of testimony or witnesses is taken by those persons who testify 
before court in order that the judge and jury may be thoroughly 
convinced that the witness is speaking the truth. By the oath of 
promise a solemn pledge is given to do a certain thing in the future, 
and God is called upon to bear witness to the promise. Thus, for 
instance, in the Old Law, King David swore to his spouse Bethsabee, 
that her son Solomon should succeed him upon the throne. To 
the oaths of promise belong also the oaths taken by public officials 
who thus affirm and promise the faithful discharge of their duties, 
also the oath of allegiance to the flag taken by soldiers. There is also 
another kind of oaths—oaths that are sinful. For instance, the oath 
that is an imprecation. We may hear persons use the expression: 
May God punish me if I lie; or, May I be struck dead. This is 
sinful. When such an imprecation is uttered against another person, 
then it is a curse. . 

A distinction is made between a direct and an indirect oath. 
Namely, if a person swears in such a way that God is expressly 
called upon to bear witness, then this is called a direct oath. When, 
however, a person swears by the relics of the saints, by the holy 
cross, by the wounds of Christ, by his own soul, and salvation, etc., 
this is an indirect oath. 
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Affirmations, such as one often hears in everyday life, as, for in- 
stance, “ Upon my honor,” “TI will not be an honest man if—” etc, 
are not oaths, but merely an evil habit,as such unnecessary assertions 
may easily become sinful. At any rate, they create the suspicion 
that the person using them frequently is not reliable. 

What does swearing really mean? Swearing in reality means: 
To state facts distinctly, clearly, without ambiguity, to declare with- 
out hesitation those facts of which one is convinced. When under 
oath, we should be particularly careful to speak as we think, the plain 
truth, without reserve, without regard to persons whether the truth 
be beneficial or damaging to them. What is known to us only by 
hearsay can not become the subject matter of an oath, because we 
do not know such matter as a fact. In the same way must an oath of 
promise be based upon truth, i. e., he who promises must have the 
firm intention of keeping his promise under all conditions. 

Swearing is allowed only if done (a) With deliberation; (b) In 
an important matter, and (c) With proper reverence. 

(a) On account of the dignity and sanctity of the oath it is neces- 
sary that we should think over carefully and deliberately what we 
will swear to, and to ask our conscience whether we have the neces- 
sary knowledge of the matter, and whether we are not embarrassed 
by prejudices. 

(b) There must also be an important reason to take an oath; 
for instance, the requirement of the law, the defense of truth, the 
meting out of justice to the guilty and to the innocent, and other 
important occasions. 

(c) It is necessary that the oath should be taken with proper 
reverence, and that the fact of calling God to witness should be 
properly appreciated. 

The matter covered by the oath must not be against God and 
His law, nor against the precepts of the Church, nor against Chris- 
tian charity, but should be lawful, honorable, and morally good. 
It is further necessary that he who swears should do so without 
compulsion or inducement, he must not be moved by promises or 
threats of violence. 

When is a promise given under oath not binding? 

1. When the oath has been unjustly enforced. 

2. When the promise under oath was connected with a con- 
dition which it is impossible to fulfil. 

3. If the promise is unpermissible and sinful. 
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4. When the fulfilment of the promise has become physically or 
morally impossible by altered circumstances. 

_ When the person to whom the promise has been given fore- 
goes its fulfilment of his own free will. 

How do we sin by swearing? 

1. When swearing falsely. 

2. When swearing to something about which we have even the 
least doubt. 

3. When taking an oath unnecessarily or inducing others to do so. 

4. When swearing to do evil or to leave the good undone. 

5. When breaking a promise given under oath without justi- 
fication. 

1. When do we swear falsely? 

When we assert with an oath the contrary of what we know 
to be true. In other words, when we swear that a certain occur- 
rence, which has actually taken place, did not take place, or, vice 
versa, when we swear that something has occurred which, to our 
knowledge, did not occur. 

2. What means to swear in doubt? We swear in doubt when 
with an oath we assert something to be true of which we are not 
absolutely certain. 

3. We swear without necessity in small and unimportant matters 
where an oath would not be reasonably required, or when we cause 
others to do so. 

4. Swearing to do evil would be if, for instance, somebody 
would threaten, under oath, to murder his fellow man, to burn 
down a house, etc. Swearing to leave the good undone would be, 
for instance, if some one were to swear not to pay his debts, never 
to receive the sacraments again, never more to hear the word of 
God, never to forgive his enemies, etc. 

On this occasion I wish to impress upon you boys the sanctity 
of the oath to the flag of your country. One day you may be called 
upon to serve your country as soldiers, and you will swear never 
to desert your flag, to defend it with your blood, even with the loss 
of your life. 

What are we to think of a false oath, or perjury? Perjury is 
one of the greatest crimes, because he who commits it 

1. Mocks God’s omniscience, sanctity, and justice. 

2. Solemnly renounces God and calls down His vengeance upon 
himself. By perjury the Most Holy and Perfect Being is slandered 
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and mocked with greatest audacity and wickedness. Man stands 
up like a rebel, the creature against the Creator, the servant against 
his master, and calls upon Him to be witness to a lie. Omniscience 
is denied to the Omniscient, before whom everything is clear and 
open. God, the Most Holy and Most Just, is made the partaker of 
crime, justice is challenged with insolent scorn. 

The perjurer separates himself solemnly from God, and calls 
His vengeance down upon himself. He not only repels the Divine 
grace and love, but also exposes himself to the most terrible pun- 
ishments of God for time and eternity, he demands that the curse of 
heaven shall come down upon him and remain upon him. Holy 
Scripture says: “I will bring forth the curse and it shall come to 
the house of him that sweareth falsely by my name, and it shall 
remain in the midst of his house, and shall consume it, with the 
timber thereof and the stones thereof.” 

Furthermore, the perjurer commits a grave crime against human 
society, because, instead of truth, he helps falsehood to victory by 
setting the guilty free and punishing the innocent. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What did to-day’s instruction treat of? To-day’s instruction treated 
of oaths. 

2. What is swearing or taking an oath? Swearing or taking an oath is 
calling the omniscient God to witness that we will speak the truth or keep 
our promise. 

How many kinds of allowed oaths are there? Two kinds: (a) The 
oath of witnesses. (b) The oath of promise. 

4. When is the oath of witnesses demanded? When testimony is given 
in a court of justice. 

5. What must all witnesses do? They must take the oath. 

6. What is such testimony called? Sworn testimony. 

7. What will the judge believe regarding such sworn testimony? He will 
believe that it is true. 

8. Why will he do so? Because God the omniscient has been called 
as a witness to the testimony. 

9. If, then, one swears falsely, to whom does he surrender himself? 
He surrenders himself solemnly to the avenging justice of God. 

10. Which words indicate this in the oath? The words: “I swear by God 
Almighty.” 

11. What other words? “So help me God.” 

12. What do we do when we give an oath of promise? By this oath we 
give the solemn promise that we will surely do a certain thing. 

13. What oath of promise did King David take? He promised his spouse 
Bethsabee that her son Solomon should succeed him upon the throne. 
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14. What is an oath of imprecation? An oath containing the words: 
“ May God punish me if I lie,” “ God damn me,” “ May I be struck dead,” ete. 

15. Is such an oath sinful? It is, indeed, a grievous sin. 

16. By whom is an oath of service taken? An oath of service is taken by 
a person who has been appointed to a public office. 

17. What is signified by such oath? He swears that he will fulfil faithfully 
and conscientiously the duties of his office. 

18. What other oath have I mentioned in this connection? The oath of 
allegiance to the flag. 

19. We have also learned that there is a distinction made between a direct 
and an indirect oath. What is a direct oath? A direct oath is had when God 
Himself is expressly called to bear witness. 

20. When is the oath an indirect one? When we swear by holy things 
which refer to God or stand in relation to God. 

21. For instance? When we swear by the relics of the saints, the holy cross, 
by the wounds of Christ, or by our own soul and salvation. 

22. What is to be thought of affirmations, such as are often heard in life, 
“Upon my honor,” “I will not be an honest man, if,” etc.? They are not 
oaths, but a bad habit. 

23. What suspicion do these affirmations create against the person frequently 
uttering them? They create the suspicion that the person using them is not 
reliable. 

24. What does Holy Writ say of the oath? “And thou shalt swear: As the 
Lord liveth in truth and in judgment and in justice.” 

25. What does swearing mean in reality? It means to state facts dictinctly, 
clearly, without ambiguity and without reservation. 

26. What should not, under any circumstances, be the subject of an oath? 
What we know only by hearsay. 

27. What may that be that we only know by rumor? It may be untrue or 
exaggerated. 

28. What should we know regarding the matter which forms the subject 
of our oath? That it is absolutely true. 

29. And if we swear to a promise, what should be our intention? We 
should intend to keep the promise. 

30. What does it mean: To swear properly? To swear properly means, to 
swear (a) with deliberation, (b) in an important matter, and (c) with proper 
reverence. 

31. When do we swear with deliberation? When we think over carefully 
what we have to swear to. 

32. What about the value of the matter which has to be sworn to? It 
must be important. 

_ 33. The oath should also be just. What does it mean to swear justly? 

To swear justly means that the matter covered by the oath should not be 
against God and His law, nor against the precepts of the Church, nor against 
Christian charity, but should be lawful, honorable, and morally good. 

34. The oath should further be taken under absolute freedom. When, for 
instance, would the swearer be wanting in inner freedom? When he was 
urged on by fear of harm. 

35. When is a promise given under oath not binding? When the oath has 
been unjustly enforced. 

36. What was the second condition mentioned under which a promise given 
under oath is not binding? When the promise was connected with a condi- 
tion which is impossible to fulfil. 

37. What was the third? If the promise is not permissible or sinful. 
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38. What was the fourth condition? When the fulfilment of the promise 
has become physically or morally impossible by altered circumstances. 

39. And what was the fifth condition? When the person to whom the 
promise has been given foregoes its fulfilment of his own free will. 

40. How do we sin by swearing? We sin by swearing: 1. When we swear 
falsely. 2. When we swear in doubt. 3. When we take an oath unnecessarily, 
or cause others to do so. 4. When we swear to do evil, or leave the good 
undone. 5. When we do not keep our oath, although we are able to do so. 

41. As to the first point: When do we swear falsely? When we assert 
with an oath the contrary to what we know to be true. 

42. What means: To swear in doubt? We swear in doubt if we assert 
with an oath a matter of which we are not absolutely certain. 

43. What is the third cause of sinful swearing? When we swear without 
necessity, or cause others to do so. 

44. What is the fourth course? When we swear to do evil, or to leave the 
good undone. 

45. Give me an example of how we can swear to do evil? When we swear 
to kill or injure some one, burn down his house, etc. 

46. How can we swear to leave the good undone? By swearing that we 
will not pray, not go to the sacraments, not hear the word of God, not forgive 
our enemies, etc. 

47. What is the fifth cause of sinning by swearing? Not keeping an oath 
or promise given under oath, although we are able to do so. 

48. What are we to think of perjury or a false oath? Perjury is one of 
the greatest crimes, because he who commits it, 1. Mocks God’s omniscience, 
sanctity, and justice; 2. Solemnly renounces God, and calls down His 
vengeance upon himself. 

49. Why does the perjurer mock God in His omniscience? Because he 
swears to something which God knows is untrue. 

50. Why does the perjurer mock God’s justice? Because he challenges the 
temporal and eternal punishments following upon perjury. 

51. What does perjury make of a man? It makes him a rebel against his 
Father, Creator, and Benefactor. 

52. With whom is our dear Lord put on the same level by perjury? With 
the devil, the father of lies. 

53. What is the most dreadful consequence of perjury? That the perjurer 
separates himself solemnly from God for all time and calls His vengeance 
down upon himself. 

54. What does Holy Writ say? “I will bring forth the curse and it shall 
come to the house of him who sweareth falsely in my name, and it shall re- 
main in the midst of his house and shall consume it, with the timber thereof 
and the stones thereof.” 

55. What do the words mean: “ The curse shall remain in the midst of 
the house”? These words mean that the curse shall spread itself over every- 
thing in the house. 

56. What may the perjurer cause a court to do? He may cause a false 
judgment. 

57. Who is punished by a false judgment? The innocent. 

58. What is perjury in its relation to human society? It is a damnable 
crime against human society. 


We have now arrived at the conclusion of a very important 
lesson. Although you children are not of an age at which you 
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would be called upon to take an oath in a court of law, yet when 
you grow older one or the other of you may some day be called 
upon to take such an oath. When this occurs do not fail to re- 
member the omniscience, omnipresence, sanctity, justice, and power 
of God. Remember how terrible it is to surrender oneself through 
a false oath or perjury to the punishment of God. Remember the 
shame and dishonor, the temporal and eternal punishnient, which 
awaits the perjurer. Do not swear at all, rather than swear falsely. 
Prefer to bear a temporary loss, however great it may be, to the 
sin of false swearing. May God’s grace enable you to profit by this 


lesson. 





XXI. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT OF GoD. 


“Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 


Having finished in our last instruction the second commandment, 
we come to-day to the explanation of the third commandment : “ Re- 
member that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 

What does this commandment oblige us to do? It obliges us to 
sanctify the Lord’s day by performing works of piety and abstain- 
ing from servile work. 

Although there is due to God the highest honor and praise at all 
times, yet it is befitting that of the seven days of the week one should 
be set aside on which to devote ourselves in a particular manner to 
His holy service. As everything in this world has its own definite 
time—work, rest, eating, sleeping, etc——reason must tell us that a 
time for striving after our highest goal is also necessary. Such time 
God Himself has fixed by setting aside the Sabbath day, and He 
has solemnly enjoined us to keep it. 

Holy Scripture tells us that, although God did not need rest and 
was not capable of feeling fatigue, yet He rested on the seventh day, 
after the completion of the visible creation, so as to impress upon 
man the lesson to employ six days in temporal labor and give the 
seventh to the glory of God. To make this plain beyond doubt, God 
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gave the commandment: “ Remember that thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath day.” Remember, that means make it thy special duty; never 
forget it. It is no new law; it is as old as humankind ; therefore, be 
particularly mindful to keep holy the day of the Lord. But a day 
can only be kept holy to the Lord if on this day pious and God- 
pleasing works are performed. Lest some should think themselves 
outside the law, God impresses it upon all explicitly. Note the words: 
“Six days shalt thou labor, and shalt do all thy works. But the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: thou shalt do no 
work on it, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant.” This commandment, therefore, enjoins 
upon us the twofold duty: (a) To sanctify the day of the Lord by 
dedicating it to His service as well as to our own salvation ; and, (b) 
To employ it in holy rest and avoid all servile work. 
Which is the Lord’s day? 


In the old law it was the seventh day of the week, called the Sab-. 


bath day, in commemoration of God’s resting on that day after He 
had finished the work of creation in six days, and of the deliverance 
of the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage. In the new law it is 
the first day of the week, called Sunday, in commemoration of the 
accomplishment of our redemption, which is a new spiritual creation, 
and the deliverance from the bondage of sin. 

How was our redemption accomplished on Sunday? 

1. It was on a Sunday that our Saviour rose from the dead. 

2. It was on a Sunday that He sent down the Holy Ghost upon 
His Church. 

3. It was on a Sunday that the Church entered upon her public 
life, for it was on a Sunday that through the sermon of St. Peter 
three thousand souls became converted to Christianity. 

Even the earliest Christians called Sunday the “ day of the Lord.” 

By whom, then, was the substitution of Sunday for the Jewish 
Sabbath enacted? 

By the apostles. 

Although an absolute command in regard to this is not found in 
Holy Writ, yet we read that the early Christians assembled on the 
first day of the week to break bread, i. e., to celebrate the mysteries 
of sacrifice and partake of the Body of Christ. We also know from 
the writings of the early fathers that the celebration of Sunday, in 
place of the Jewish Sabbath, was instituted by the Christian Church. 
St. Ignatius, the martyr, writes: “ When you have obtained the re- 
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newal of hope, do not celebrate the Sabbath, but sanctify the day of 
the Lord; for through Him we have preserved our life.” St. Justin, 
the martyr, explicitly calls the first day of the week Sunday, for he 
writes: “On Sunday we all come together, because it was the day 
on which God at the creation of the world separated darkness from 
light.” During the first centuries of Christianity there were many 
Christians who continued to celebrate the Sabbath as well as the 
Sunday. The bishops tried for a long time in vain to suppress this 
Sabbath celebration. The Council of Laodicea finally issued a decree, 
in the year 364, that Christians should work on the Jewish Sabbath, 
but that they must abstain from work on Sunday, this being the 
real day of the Lord. 

What works of piety should we perform on Sunday? 

We should, before all other things, hear Mass, and, if possible, also 
attend at other divine service, at catechetical instruction, vespers, 
etc. We should receive the holy sacraments, read books of devo- 
tion and meditation, and occupy ourselves with works of mercy. 

The first pious duty on Sunday then is, that we should hear Mass. 
In regard to the holy sacrifice of the Mass, Jesus commanded His 
disciples, that, as He had done Himself, they also should do for all 
future time “in commemoration of Him.” If, then, as successors 
of the apostles, the bishops and priests are in duty bound to celebrate 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass, it certainly follows that the faithful 
are in duty bound to assist at this celebration. They are required 
by the Church to do so under penalty of sin. By simply assisting 
at Mass alone, however, the day of the Lord can not be said to be 
kept holy according to the meaning of the commandment of the 
Lord. Even in olden times there was connected with the celebra- 
tion of the holy sacrifice of the Mass Christian instruction as a 
part thereof. The Council of Trent urges all priests to instruct 
their parishioners in holy religion on all Sundays and holydays. If 
the priests have the duty of instructing their parishioners, it must 
be the duty of the faithful to attend these instructions. “ Who is of 
God will hear God’s word.” 

For the proper celebration of Sunday, also afternoon and evening 
devotions are held in our churches, such as hours of prayer and 
vespers, also meetings of church sodalities, so as to give the faithful 
an opportunity of consecrating the whole day to God’s service. 

As regards the receiving of the holy sacraments of Penance and 
of Holy Communion, it stands to reason that Sunday is a most suit- 
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able day, for not only do we sanctify ourselves by such acts of piety, 
but this day of rest is more convenient for their performance than 
other days. 

Furthermore, we should sanctify the day of the Lord by reading 
good books and meditating upon them. Anything which brings ys 
real profit is good, and books are good if they strengthen our faith, 
enliven our hopes, and inflame our charity. One of the best books 
to read on Sundays and holydays is the record of the lives of the 
saints. Their lives place before us the noblest and most exalted 
examples of virtue, and induce us to compare with them our own 
lives, so that we become conscious of our faults, failings, and weak- 
nesses, that we learn to know ourselves, make good resolutions to 
avoid sin and surmount the obstacles to virtue. The Christian is thus 
not only himself instructed and improved, but he is made fit to be an 
instructor of others. 

Works of charity should also be practised on Sundays. To such 
belong, for instance, a visit to the cemetery to pray there for the 
dead. To this day in a special manner belongs also the exercise of 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 

Which works are servile and forbidden? 

All works which are performed by labor of the body. To these 
belong the work of all laborers and mechanics ; also housework, such 
as ironing, washing, sewing, knitting, etc. Work necessary to satisfy 
the daily wants of life, as, for instance, cooking, making of beds, 
sweeping of rooms, etc., as well as work performed by the mind 
rather than with the body, as studying, writing, playing of musical 
instruments, teaching, etc., are not forbidden; however, such occu- 
pations must in no sense encroach upon the sacredness of Sunday, 
and must not interfere with the discharge of our duties toward God. 

Is it ever lawful to do servile work on a Sunday? 

It is lawful: 1. When the priest for weighty reasons gives a dis- 
pensation. 2. When the honor of God, the good of our neighbor, or 
urgent necessity require it. The celebration of Sunday is a divine 
commandment and in reality it is not in man’s power to dispense 
therefrom, but in virtue of the authority to bind and loose received 
from Christ, the Church and her representatives are empowered to 
grant a dispensation if there are important reasons. A dispensation 
of this kind, however, is invariably granted only upon condition 
that the hearing of Mass is not neglected. Corporal works are per- 
mitted on Sunday when they are performed for God’s glory, as, for 
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instance, the decorating of altars and other necessary work in 
churches. They are allowed for the well-being of our fellow men; 
for instance, in the case of accident, fires, etc. 

Are they alone guilty who themselves do forbidden work ? 

No; those also are guilty who without necessity require their in- 
feriors, servants; laborers, etc., to do such work, or who allow them 
to do it. 

Can the Sunday be profaned only by servile work and staying 
away from divine service? 

No; it is likewise profaned by debauchery, intemperance, and such 
pleasures as make of the Lord’s day a day of sin, revelry, and public 
scandal. It would be a great error to suppose that we have kept 
the divine commandment sufficiently by attending divine service and 
refraining from all servile work, if we at the same time indulge in all 
kinds of sinful pleasures and amusements. 

The third commandment of God, besides ordaining the venera- 
tion and glorification of God, has in view also our recreation and 
our deserved rest; it is, therefore, not sinful to enjoy modest pleas- 
ures and amusements, but the excess in enjoyment, riotous amuse- 
ments, noisy games, are absolutely forbidden, because they profane 
that holy day. This day, set apart by God for his service and for 
the sanctification of the Christian, is too often misused for sinful 
amusements, and for a greater part of mankind Sunday has become 
a day of intemperance, licentiousness, extravagance, idleness, gam- 
bling, and of other vicious excesses. 

What should we particularly consider in order to be deterred from 
profaning the Sunday? 

1. The punishment with which God threatens those that profane 
the Sabbath. 

2. The thought that the profanation of Sunday tends to the igno- 
miny of religion and is a scandal to our fellow Christians. 

A pplication.—Observe the Lord’s day conscientiously, and never 
be induced to violate it, neither by thoughtlessness, nor by excessive 
fondness for amusements. 

The two sources from which arises the profanation of Sunday are: 

1. Levity. Some persons do not consider the commandment to 
keep the Sunday holy to be as strict as it in reality is. 

2. Pleasure seeking. An immoderate desire for recreation over- 
shadowing all thought of religious duties. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON, 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the third com. 
mandment of God. 


2. What does it command? It commands: Remember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day. 


3. What are we required to do by the third commandment? By the third 
commandment we are required to sanctify the Lord’s day by performing 
works of piety and abstaining from servile work. 

4. In the Old Law which day of the week was the Sabbath day? It was 
the seventh day, our present Saturday. 

5. Which day is the Sabbath of the Catholics? Our Sabbath is the 
Sunday. 

6. But if God in the Old Law commanded the seventh day to be kept 
holy, who ordained that the first day of the week should be celebrated? The 
apostles ordained the first day to be celebrated. 

7. Upon what part of the Bible is the celebration of the Sabbath or Sunday 
founded? Upon the history of the creation. 

8. What does the history of creation tell us about this? It says that 
God rested on the seventh day, and that he appointed this day to be a holy 
day of rest for mankind. 

9. What does our reason teach us upon this subject? As there is a time 
for everything, for work, rest, eating, sleeping, there must also be a time 
when we look after the salvation of our soul, our eternal welfare. 

10. How must we keep holy the Sunday? By the performance of works 
pleasing to God, and by the avoidance of servile labor. 

11. What works pleasing to God must we perform on Sunday? We 
must I. Hear Mass, and, as far as possible, be present at other services, 
particularly at sermon and instruction; 2. Read books of devotion and medita- 
tion, and occupy ourselves with works of mercy. 

12. How do we know that we should assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass on Sunday? Our Lord bade His disciples at the last supper: “Do 
this in commemoration of me.” It is therefore the duty of the faithful to 
commemorate the last supper of the Lord, which is done by attending the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


13. Is it sufficient for a Christian on Sundays to assist at the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass? No; he should, if possible, also be present at the sermon 
and instruction, and also at afternoon or evening service. 

14. What else may we do to sanctify Sunday? We may receive the 
Holy Sacraments of Penance and Communion. 

15. Why is Sunday the most suitable day for this? Because we sanctify 
ourselves in a particular way by receiving the Holy Sacraments, and also 
because on this day we have the leisure, the rest of body, and tranquillity 
of mind which are desirable for the reception of the Holy Sacraments. 

16. What else should we do on Sundays? We should read good books. 

17. What books are good books? Those that contain good principles. 

18. How can you be quite sure that a book is of the right kind? By 
obtaining them, from our priests. 

19. What else should we do on Sunday? We should practise works of 
charity. 

20. What works of charity may rich people practise on Sunday? Rich 
people may feed poor persons on Sunday. 
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21. What other works of charity should be practised on Sunday? Giving 
alms, visiting the sick, consoling the sorrowful, teaching the ignorant, etc. 

22, What holy place is it particularly befitting to visit on Sunday? The 
cemetery. 

23. What should we do there? Pray for the dead, and remind ourselves 
of our own coming death. 

24. What will a person avoid who spends the Sunday in such manner? 
Indulgence in sinful pleasures. 

25. After having learned what we should do, we must also know what 
we should not do on Sunday? We should not perform any servile works. 

26. Which works are servile and forbidden by the Church? All works 
performed by labor of body. 

27. Name some such works? The work of all laborers, mechanics, 
farmers; in general all works performed for gain and detrimental to the rest 
of Sunday. 

28. What domestic works are allowed on Sunday? Sweeping, making of 
fires, feeding and milking of cattle. 

29. Is it ever lawful to work on Sunday? It is lawful, 1. When the 
priest for weighty reasons gives dispensation; 2. When the honor of God, 
the good of our neighbor, or urgent necessity requires it. 

30. Who has the power to give the dispensation in such exceptional cases? 
The ecclesiastical authorities. 

31. Who are these ecclesiastical authorities? The bishops for their dioceses, 
the pastors for their parishes. 

32. In what case, for instance, does a dispensation seem necessary? When 
a storm threatens to destroy the fruits of the field, and the farmers are com- 
pelled to bring their cereals under shelter. 

33. What should the people do in such case? They should ask for a dis- 
pensation. 

34. Can they give themselves dispensation? No; they can not. 

35. Under what condition only is the dispensation given? The work 
must not interfere with the hearing of Mass. 

36. When are corporal works also allowed on Sunday? When they are 
performed for the honor of God. 

37. What works are performed on Sunday for the honor of God? The 
ringing of church bells, the decorating of altars, etc. 

38. What works are allowed for the well-being of our neighbors? Saving 
their lives or belongings in case of accidents, in case of fires, etc. 

39. Are they only guilty who themselves do forbidden work? No; they 
also are guilty who without necessity force their inferiors or servants to do 
such work. 

40. Can the Sunday be profaned only by servile work and staying away 
from Divine Service? No; it is also profaned by debauchery, intemperance, 
and riotous or unholy amusements. 

41. What is the Christian allowed to enjoy on Sundays and holydays? He 
may enjoy modest pleasures and amusements. 

42. What is understood by modest amusements. Amusement whereby 
propriety is not violated, and scandal not given. 

43. When are amusements sinful? When they are an inducement or an 
occasion for sin, or when they give scandal to others. 

44. Into what do many people convert the day of the Lord? Into a 
day of intemperance and licentiousness. 

45. What should we particularly consider in order to be delivered from 
profaning the Sunday? 1. The punishment with which God threatens the 
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profanation of the Sabbath. 2. The thought that the profanation of Sunday 
tends to the ignominy of religion, and to the scandal of our fellow Christians, 

46. What resolution have you made to-day? We have firmly resolyeq 
to keep holy the Sabbath day, our Christian Sunday. 





XXII. 
On CursING.—THE TAKING oF Vows. 


DEAR CHILDREN : To-day our instruction will be on cursing. What 
is meant by cursing? The Catechism says: Cursing means the wish- 
ing of evil, in vehement language, either to ourselves, to our neigh- 
bor, dr to anything else. In this the name of God is frequently dis- 
honored. 

He who vents his evil passion, anger, ill will, revenge, pride, and 
so forth, by violent expressions, offensive to God and man, curses. 

Cursing is something very hateful and sinful, and yet it occurs 
very frequently. It betokens a wicked, rude, and angry temper. In- 
stead of words of charity and blessing which, according to the ex- 
ample of the meek and humble Jesus, should fall from the mouth of a 
Christian, so many persons forget themselves, and in their unbridled 
passion they utter curses, expressions of malice, revenge, impatience, 
and enmity, whereby the name of God is often profaned, sacred 
words misused, thus blasphemy being committed. Here are some 
examples : Cursing the day of one’s birth ; wishing some one a sudden, 
untimely death ; to break one’s neck, etc. Many persons have so little 
control over their anger that they break out in vilest imprecations 
even against unreasoning animals. Others allow themselves to get 
into a passion when their path is obstructed by an inanimate thing 
and then utter the most terrible curses. Cursing is a very bad and 
dangerous habit especially for parents to indulge in, for their chil- 
dren easily follow their example in such matters. Moreover, in a 
house where there is much cursing, there is little or no praying, and 
God’s blessing is not found, and, alas, not even wanted in such house. 

To show the sinfulness of cursing a certain pious man has said: 
“With thy mouth thou enjoyest daily so many of God’s blessings; 
with this tongue thou prayest; upon this tongue thou dost receive 
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in the Holy Eucharist the Body of thy Redeemer, and thou darest 
with that same tongue to blaspheme and to curse?” 

Many terrible examples of the way God punishes cursing may be 
found in history, to which we have already referred in our instruc- 


tion upon blasphemy. 
We will now consider the subject of vows. 


What is a vow? 

A vow is a deliberate promise made to God, voluntarily and with- 
out obligation, to do something pleasing to Him, with the intention 
that the fulfilment of the vow shall be obligatory under penalty of 
sin. Accordingly, a vow is a solemn promise, and not merely a 
desire or a resolution. A resolution is a simple decision of the will 
to do something or to omit it. 

If, for instance, I resolve and have the intention to give an alms 
every Friday, that would be a good resolution. If, however, I vow 
this intention to God, meaning to make the almsgiving an obliga- 
tion, then it becomes a vow, and then I am bound by such vow to 
give an alms. If I do not keep a good resolution, I shall be un- 
faithful only to myself; but if I do not keep a vow, then I have 
broken my word given to God, have violated my duty, and have 
sinned. 

A vow, in order to be valid, must be taken voluntarily ; no outside 
influence or pressure must dominate us. If a vow is extracted by 
threats or through fear, then free will is limited or suspended, and 
there is, therefore, no obligation. Furthermore, the vow must be 
deliberate. It must be in my power to keep it; I must reflect whether 
that which I avow is possible of accomplishment. A vow is to be 
made to God Himself, because a vow is an act of worship and 
reverence of God, an obligation to render more to Him than required 
by the commandments of God and the Church. 

The matter avowed must be physically and morally possible, for 
that which is beyond my power, which is in itself impossible, I can 
not bind myself to do, and I must not bind myself to do that which 
should not be done. 

There are various kinds of vows; for instance, vows to do a cer- 
tain pious act, a pilgrimage, the making of a bequest to a church or 
charitable institution, to devote oneself to the service of God, etc. 
Such vows are often made to obtain a certain particular grace or 
favor from God, in spiritual or temporal affairs, as, for instance, 
deliverance from a sinful habit, restoration of health, etc. 
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There are also the solemn vows required of those entering the 
religious life. 

_ Are vows agreeable to God? 

Most certainly ; for they are sacrifices which we offer to the Lord 
God. There is joined to them an extraordinary self-denial and sacrj- 
fice of the will to God. Vows are special means for the promotion 
of virtue and acts of reverence, and as such are most pleasing to 
God. In the old law Jacob made a vow saying: “If God shall be 
with me, and I shall return prosperously to my father’s house, of 
all things that thou shalt give to me, I will offer tithes to thee” 
(Gen. xxviii. 20, 22). And God heard him and allowed him to 
return rich in blessings. The pious Anna made a vow to give her 
son Samuel to the Lord. She kept her vow: brought him up for 
the Lord, and placed him with the high priests wholly for the Lord’s 
service. 

Is it a duty to keep vows? 

It is, of course, a sacred duty to keep them, unless it be impossible 
to do so. 

A lawfully made vow is, according to the express declaration of 
Holy Scripture, and according to the teaching of the Church, bind- 
ing upon the conscience. The violation of or breaking a vow is an 
act of infidelity toward God, and a grievous sin. 

“Tf thou hast vowed anything to God, defer not to pay it. It is 
much better not to vow, than after a vow not to perform the things 
promised ” (Eccles. v. 3, 4). 

When does the obligation of a vow terminate? 

1. When the object vowed becomes changed into another object. 
A change of the avowed object into a better one can be done by the 
person who made the vow. Thus, for instance, a simple personal 
vow could be changed by entering into a religious order. The 
change into an equally good or minor object can only be done by 
spiritual superiors. 

2. When a superior, having power over the person vowing, com- 
mands the cessation of the obligation or withholds the necessary 
consent. Thus, for instance, parents can declare the vows of their 
children under age invalid, in the same way guardians can declare 
the vows of their wards not binding. And in the fourth Book of 
Moses (xxx. 7-9), it is declared that a husband can invalidate his 
wife’s vow when it is prejudicial to his rights or to the household. 
Vows may be invalidated sometimes only temporarily. For instance, 
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a superior may interfere with the fulfilment of a lawful vow, and 
this often for a just cause. In this case the obligation is not de- 
stroyed, but suspended for a time. 

3. When a dispensation is obtained from the proper authorities. 
The power to grant this rests only with the ecclesiastical superiors, 
the Pope and the bishops. These dispensations are granted at the 
desire of those who have made the vow, when there are just and 
weighty reasons. In such cases a vow is generally changed to one 
more simple, or the person dispensed is required to do certain good 
works. 

4. When a vow is made conditionally, and the condition does not 
come to pass, then the vow begets no obligation; as if parents were 
to vow to clothe a poor child on condition that their own sick child 
should recover its health. If this sick child should die, then the 

5. A vow is not binding when it becomes impossible to fulfil the 
conditions of the vow. For instance, some one makes a vow to spend 
yearly a certain sum of money upon the poor as an alms. If this 
person should himself become poor, the fiulfiilling of the vow be- 
comes an impossibility. 

We have now learned that it is a sin to dishonor the name of God, 
but the Christian does not do all that is required when he abstains 
from blaspheming, from swearing falsely, from cursing, from pro- 
faning the name of God, from breaking vows. The sanctity and 
majesty of the divine name require that we should give it due 
reverence. Not only should we honor God with our lips, but also by 
a virtuous life. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What is cursing? Wishing evil either to ourselves or to our neighbor, 
whereby the name of God is frequently dishonored. 

2. How should we live with our neighbors? In peace, friendship, and 
good will. 

3. What should we show and wish one another? We should show and 
wish one another every kindness. 

4. Is this the condition of one giving to cursing? No; he who curses, 
wishes his fellow men and himself the worst evils. 

5. What exhortation did St. John give his disciples? He said: Children, 
love one another! 

6. What did our Lord say like unto this? Jesus said: I give you a new 
commandment, that you love one another. 
. z. What has cursing become for many persons? It has become a bad 
abit. 
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8. What is lacking in a home where cursing prevails? Prayer. 
9. What departs from a home of this kind? Happiness and blessing, 
10. But what takes its place? Discord and unhappiness. 


11. Howis the great sinfulness of cursing made evident to us? We curse with 
the same mouth with which we enjoy so many blessings of God, with which 
we pray, with which we partake of the most Holy Eucharist, etc. 


_12. What good resolution should you all make to-day? The resoly. 
tion never to curse. 


13. In what way do many persons excuse their cursing? They say it js 
only empty words, not meant badly. 

14. What should we say to such an excuse? That such words are rude 
and sinful, and causing scandal to others. 

15. Of what else does to-day’s instruction treat? Of vows. 

16. What is a vow? A vow is a voluntary and deliberate promise made 
to God to do (under penalty of sin) something that is pleasing to Him, 
although there is no obligation to do it. 

17. What means the promise must be a voluntary one? It means we must 
not be induced by promises or threats. 

18. What may we promise in a vow? We may promise something which 
we are otherwise not obliged to do. 

19. Ifa person would promise to go to the Sacraments at least once a year, 
would that be a vow? No. 

20. Why not? Because we are obliged to do this by the commandments 
of the Church. 

21. If a person were to promise to abstain from flesh meat every Friday? 
It would not be a vow. 

6 a ‘eon not? Because we are bound to this by the commandments of the 
urch. 

23. What must we take into consideration when making a vow? We 
must reflect whether we can keep the vow, and, also, whether the object of 
the vow will be physically and morally possible. 

24. If, for instance, a person should vow to abstain entirely from food 
and ogg would this be a vow? No; because it would be physically im- 
possible. 

25. When is a vow morally possible? When its object is not contrary 
to the commandments of God and the Church. 

26. Are vows agreeable to God? Yes; they are agreeable to God. 

27. Why are they agreeable to God? Because they are sacrifices which 
we make to God. ; 

28. What do we wish to prove by vows? Our zeal for good, our gratitude, 
or our reverence for God. 

29. Are we obliged to keep our vows? Yes; as far as it is in our power. 

30. How can you prove this? Holy Scripture says: If thou hast vowed 
anything to God, defer not to pay it. It is much better not to vow, than 
after a vow not to perform the things promised. 

31. In what way is the obligation of vows removed? 1. By changing of 
the object of the vow; 2. By failing to get the necessary consent of superiors; 
3. By dispensation; 4. By conditions making the object avowed impossible. 

32. Is it sufficient for us to abstain from dishonoring the name of God? 
No; we must also honor and revere it; i. e., we must gratefully praise it, 
oie call upon it, steadily confess it, and exert ourselves to promote its 

onor. 


Furthermore, we should praise God, not only with our lips, but 
we should honor Him by a virtuous life, remembering that it avails 
not to be a Christian, unless we live a Christian life and strive for 
an eternal reward. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





New Decrees and Decisions of the Roman 
Congregations. 


I. By letters apostolic, Archbishop Chapelle, Delegate Apostolic 
to Cuba, has been authorized to erect two new dioceses, 
Cienfuegos and Pinar del Rio, and to convoke and preside 
over a provincial council—February 20, 1903. 


II. The Supreme Council of the Holy Office has decided that to 
the Master General of the Dominicans and his Vicar only 
belongs the faculty of erecting confraternities of the Holy 
Rosary: “ Soli Rmo. P. Magistro Generali Ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum vel eius Vicesgerenti competere erectionem Con- 
fraternitatum, vel etiam Piarum Unionum a SS. Rosario 
nuncupatarum ; ideoque a nullo alio valide erigi posse, etiam 
cum solis indulgentiis Confraternitatibus vel Piis Unionibus 
in genere a S. Sede concesis, vel concedi solitis. Et cor- 
rigantur formulae.”—May 8, 1903. 


The Congregation of Indulgences and Relics permits priests 
who belong to the Third Order of St. Francis to receive the 
general absolutions, papal blessings, and indulgences at 
any time within octave of the appointed day.—February 
II, 1903. 

In answer to a question regarding the singing in “ choir ” by 
women, the Congregation of Rites decides that custom is 
not to be tolerated.— February 19, 1903. 


The Propaganda allows Mass to be said on board ship 
“ quando adjuncta omnia removeat irreverentiae pericula.” 
—February 3, 1903. 


The Propaganda also decides that in the United States, when 
the titular feast falls on a weekday, the extrinsic celebration 
with solemn Mass and Vespers may be held on the Sunday 
following. Mass and Vespers must be said also on the day 
itself—February 3, 1903. 
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VII. According to the ruling of the Congregation of Bishops ang 
Regulars, religious men who can not live in community jp 
France are permitted to live as secular priests subject to the 
authority of the local ordinary, while religious women are 
to live with relatives or respectable women, subject to the 
Ordinary and nearest religious superior—March 24, 1903, 


HYMNUS IN HONOREM S. ANTONII PATAVINI, 


Hunc hymnum, seu eius exemplar nuper Romae inventum diversae 
Ephemerides ecclesiasticae divulgarunt. Compositus fuit, uti videre 
est, in honorem Sancti Thaumaturgi Antonii Paduensis. Ubinam 
originem habuerit hymnus, ignoramus, nec inquirimus. Hic idem 
inseritur, curiositatis gratia. 


Te Antonium in Deo laudamus, te servum Dei confitemur. 

Te benignum patrem pius omnis veneratur. 

Tecum omnes Angeli, tecum coelorum universa potestas. 

Tecum Cherubim et Seraphim unanimes et nobiscum voce Deo conclamant: 

Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 

Plena est omnis terra multitudinis miraculorum tuorum. 

Tecum gloriosus apostolorum chorus; 

Tecum prophetarum laudabilis numerus; 

Tecum martyrum candidatus exercitus. 

Te sanctum in orbe terrarum cum sancta pronuntiavit Ecclesia. 

Patrem immensae maiestatis et Unicum Filium. 

Sanctum quoque Paraclytum Spiritum. 

Tu ad Regis gloriam Christi. 

Tu ad subveniendum hominibus non horruisti pro S. Virginis Filio quodlibet 
asperum. 

Tu despecto mortis periculo praeposuisti regna coelorum. 

Tu in sedibus aeterni Regis sedes in gloria Dei. 

Judicis venturi crederis esse placator. 

Te ergo quaesumus tibi devotis famulis intercedendo subveni, quos pretioso 
Sanguine Christus redemit. 

Aeterna cum sanctis suis impetra nos gloria numerari. 

Salvum faciat precibus tuis populum suum Dominus et benedicat haereditati 
suae. 

Et regat eos, et extollat illos usque in aeternum. 

Per singulos dies benedicimus te, servum Dei. 

Et laudamus te, Antoni, ut dignetur Dominus die isto sine peccato nos 
custodire. 

Misereatur nostri Dominus, misereatur nostri. 

Fiant miracula tua super nos quemadmodum speravimus in te. 

In te, Antoni de Padua, post Deum speravi, non confundar in aeternum. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


(FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES. ) 





REFUSING AN ONANIST THE “ DEBITUM.” 


It appears from the confession of Margaret that her married life is 
very unhappy. Her husband is an onanist, and, despite all her ad- 
monitions and protests, he persists in his evil course. As a result, 
she has stubbornly refused him his marriage rights, being convinced 
that he has no right to “ abuse ” his marriage, and as long as he con- 
tinues to do so there can be no obligation for her to render the mar- 
riage debt. The confessor reproves Margaret for her conduct, in- 
structs her as to her duty, and admonishes her to obey her husband 
even in this point. Margaret, however, can not see the matter in this 
light, and refuses to follow the advice of the confessor, for which she 
is dismissed without absolution, the confessor judging her indisposed. 

Question—Did the confessor act rightly ? 

Regarding Margaret’s duty toward her husband in this matter, 
St. Alphonsus (Theol. Moral., I. vi., n. 947 and n. 944, and Homo 
Apost. tract. 18, n. 47) cites the opinions of several theologians, 
“for” and “ against,” and then gives his own opinion in these words: 
“Ego tamen distinguendum puto: si agatur de reddendo debito, 
dico, uxorem probabiliter posse teneri negare debitum, si possit sine 
gravi incommodo, quia abusurus (maritus) re sibi debita, non habet 
jus ad rem sibi vindicandam; sed probabilius videtur uxorem non 
solum posse reddere, sed etiam teneri. Ratio, quia quando culpa se 
tenet ex parte personae petentis, cum ipse habeat jus ad copulam, 
nequit alter sine injustitia debitum negare.” 

This opinion, that Margaret is bound under the circumstances to 
render the marriage debt to her husband, St. Alphonsus calls (n. 
947) “ probabilior,” and (n. 944) “ sententia communis.” The op- 
posite opinion, however, which excuses Margaret from paying the 
marriage debt, St. Alphonsus calls “ probabilis.” The holy doctor 
expresses himself still more clearly perhaps in his small compendium, 
“The Confessor,” ch. 17, n. 15, dubium 3: “ Majus dubium fit, an 
uxor teneatur reddere improbo viro taliter solito coire? Negant 
Roncaglia et Elbel, et non improbabiliter, quia vir, cum sit abusurus 
te debita, non videtur amplius habere jus ad illam, sed probabilius 
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videtur affirmare Sanchez, dum culpa hoc in casu se teneat non ex 
parte actus, sed tantum ex parte petentis.” 

From this it appears that the confessor was not justified in refys. 
ing Margaret absolution, since Margaret, in denying the “ debitum” 
to her husband, was acting on a probable opinion, which justified 
her conduct before God and in conscience. _In the foregoing case, 
we suppose the husband practises onanism in the strict sense of the 
word, i. e., “ per retractationem ante seminationem et effusionem 
seminis extra vas.” If, however, the husband makes use of any kind 
of mechanical contrivance or device to prevent conception, then the 
conjugal act is sinful from its very inception, and Margaret is bound 
in conscience to resist her husband under all circumstances, except 
when threatened with death or some equivalent evil. 

“Tn tali casu,” says Marc n. 2117, “ copula ex parte ipsius actus 
jam ab initio penitus illicita est et contra naturam.” 

Sabetti, n. 941: “ Verum nullo modo potest mulier acquiescere 
viro onanistae, qui vellet instrumento dicto ‘male protector’ uti, quia 
hujusmodi copula non solum perficeretur, sed etiam inchoaretur 
contra legem naturae.” __ 

With regard to this matter, Fr. Tanquerey, in his excellent treatise 
on Matrimony, says (supple. n. 46) : “ Quando autem onanismus per- 
ficitur ‘ condomistice,’ i. e., adhibito instrumento vulgo ‘ condon, 
intra quod retinetur semen virile, regulariter cooperatio etiam ma- 
terialis uxoris non licet ; nam talis congressus jam ab initio intrinsece 
malus est, quum impossibilem reddat conceptionem ; eique cooperari 
grave est peccatum. Proinde uxor totis viribus positive resistere 
debet, nec passive se habere ipsi licet. Attamen, si ex metu gravis- 
simi mali, v. g., mortis vel gravium vulnerum passive se haberet, 
et omnem consensum in delectationem excluderet, peccatum non 
committeret ; non enim tenetur tam grave damnum subire ad vitan- 
dam cooperationem materialem rei etiam intrinsece malae, sicut 
mulier a viro oppressa non tenetur ei resistere usque ad mortem; 
tunc non permittit sed solum tolerat seu patitur matrimonii abusum.” 

This doctrine is confirmed by a response of the Holy Office, April 
6, 1853: 

“y. An usus matrimonii imperfectus, sive onanistice sive con- 
domistice fiat, prout in casu, sit licitus? Negative: est enim in- 
trinsece malus. 

“2. An uxor, sciens, in congressu condomistico possit ' passive’ 
se praebere? Negative: daret enim operam rei intrinsece illicitae.” 
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INQUIRING IN CONFESSION FOR THE NAME OF 
AN ACCOMPLICE. 


Titia, being reprimanded by her pastor for neglecting to make her 
Easter duty, gave the following reasons to justify herself: She said 
that she was at confession last Easter, but that the confessor refused 
her absolution, because she would not reveal the name of a man, high 
in the city government, with whom she had sinned. The confessor 
urged that he might be able to reclaim the official, who was a Cath- 
olic, if he knew his name; at least, he might be able to prevent him 
from doing further evil. It is not wrong, the confessor further urged, 
to make known the hidden sin of another, when there is a sufficient 
reason for making it known. In the present instance, the good of 
your neighbor demands that his sin be made known, because he 
may be reclaimed to the grace of God, or, at least, prevented from 
repeating this sin. Titia, however, refused to make known the name 
and was dismissed without absolution, being requested to come back 
in another week, which she failed to do. 

Now we ask: 

1. Is it always, and in all cases, forbidden for a confessor to 
inquire the name of an accomplice, or are there any cases when this 
is allowed? 

2. What judgment is to be formed of the confessor in question? 

3. Did the confessor incur any censure? 

1. In answer to the first question, we would say that Benedict 
XIV. issued four Apostolic Constitutions condemning the practice 
of inquiring in confession the name of an accomplice. 

The first of these constitutions begins, “ Suprema omnium,” and 
was issued in 1745. The second begins, “ Ubi prinium,” and was 
issued in 1746. These two constitutions were first issued to the 
bishops of Portugal and Algarve. By a third constitution, beginning 
“ Ad eradicandum,” these two constitutions were extended to the 
whole Church. To these the same Pontiff added a fourth, ” Apostolici 
ministerii,” prescribing the mode of procedure against delinquents. 
In these four constitutions, the Supreme Pontif Benedict XIV. con- 
demns the practice of inquiring the name of an accomplice, and he 
punishes by excommunication, to be incurred ipso facto, and reserved 
to the Roman Pontiff, whosoever shall teach that the aforesaid prac- 
tice is licit, or whosoever shall defend it, or shall attack the decrees 
issued against it, or shall twist the same into another meaning; in 
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like manner, also, suspension is decreed, “ ferendae sententiae,” 
against those who inquire the name of an accomplice, or his or her 
place of residence, or shall inquire such other information in cop. 
fession that may easily discover the identity of the accomplice, and 
who shall deny absolution to penitents refusing to give this informa. 
tion. And these penalties are incurred, even though the delinquent 
may not have committed mortal sin. 

The theologians maintain, however, that these constitutions do not 
include each and every one inquiring the name of an accomplice, 
They except, therefore, from the penalties decreed in these constitu- 
tions all cases in which, according to true and sound teaching 
(“‘ juxta veras et sanas doctrinas ”’), it is allowed and even necessary 
for the guidance of the penitent’s conscience, to demand the name of 
the accomplice. 

Some theologians err in determining what cases are to be excepted 
from the Benedictine censures. 

Those err who hold that it is allowed to inquire the degree of re- 
lationship in sins of incest. Because the degree of relationship does 
not add a new species to the sin of incest. 

Again, those theologians err who maintain that it is licit to inquire 
whether a maid servant lives in the same house. Because it is suf- 
ficient to inquire whether the occasion is proximate or remote. In- 
deed, it can not be said that there is any certain grave obligation to 
tell a mortal sin in confession, if such confession will reveal the 
identity of the accomplice. If, therefore, the penitent is not bound 
to confess such a sin, by what right may a confessor question him 
about it? 

The case may occur where concealing the name of the accomplice 
may work much evil, which evil the penitent is bound to prevent, but 
which can not be prevented except by making known the accomplice 
to the confessor. In that case the confessor must oblige the penitent 
to make known the accomplice, and if the penitent refuse, he or she 
is not worthy of absolution, and the penitent is bound in conscience 
to make the revelation, or otherwise to be judged unworthy of absolu- 
tion. But it is very desirable that the identity of the accomplice be 
revealed to the confessor, not in confession, but outside of it. For if 
the revelation be made outside of confession, then the case is no 
longer a case of the confessor inquiring the name of an accomplice, 
but of a penitent revealing the identity of his accomplice, because he 
is bound to do so by a higher law. 
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2. The conduct of the confessor in this case in requiring the peni- 
tent to discover the identity of the accomplice is reprehensible. It 
is in direct opposition to the constitutions of Benedict XIV., which 
expressly forbid inquiry as to the name of an accomplice, under 
pretext of correcting him. Nor did the good that the confessor hoped 
to do, after learning the name of the accomplice, justify him, because 
it did not fall within any of the cases which require the revelation 
of an accomplice. 

The confessor is likewise blameworthy for sending Titia away 
without absolution. However, it is not evident from the case, that 
he denied her absolution, and told her so, in order to induce her to 
make known her accomplice. 

3. The confessor incurred excommunication, reserved to the Holy 
See, because he taught, and defended, and recommended a practice 
condemned as detestable by Benedict XIV. That he did so in private, 
and not publicly, does not exempt him from the censure. For in the 
constitution of Pius IX., “ Apostolicae Sedis,” all those incur the ex- 
communication who teach or defend, either publicly or in private, 
propositions condemned by the Holy See. 

It might be urged in the confessor’s defense that he did not teach 
that it was licit to deny absolution in this case. But such defense 
seems to lack any solid foundation. Some theologians, indeed, hold 
that no excommunication is incurred where the confessor does not 
teach that it is licit to deny absolution. But this can not be gathered 
from the Benedictine constitutions ; because where they speak of the 
excommunication incurred, they do not make mention of “ absolu- 
tion”; they speak of absolution only in connection with the suspen- 
sion incurred by the confessor. Wherefore the confessor is not sus- 
pended, unless he teach that the practice of inquiring the name of an 
accomplish is licit, and threaten the penitent with a denial of absolu- 
tion, as an inducement to make the revelation. The confessor, there- 
fore, in this case, has committed a mortal sin, has incurred excom- 
munication reserved to the Pope, and should be punished with 
suspension, if he denied the penitent absolution because she would 
not reveal the name of her accomplice. 

In conclusion it is to be noted, that Benedict XIV. obliges all per- 
sons who shall in any manner have knowledge of such confessors, to 
denounce them. The penitent alone, in his or her own cause, is ex- 
cused from the obligation of denouncing, “ ne seipsum prodat.” The 
priest, therefore, who knows of such confessors, outside of confes- 
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sion, is bound to denounce them. This denunciation is to be made to 
the Holy Office. Strictly speaking, if the offense was committed 
“ ex prava voluntate,” the confessor is to be denounced to the Holy 
Office. If the offense was committed “ex animi levitate,” the cop. 
fessor is to be denounced to the Ordinary. But the Holy Office is tg 
judge whether the offense was committed “ex prava voluntate” or 
“ex animi levitate.” Therefore, in either case, the denunciation is tp 
be made to the Holy Office. 





A CASE OF RESTITUTION. 


Some time ago a fire broke out in a store in which John is employed 
as aclerk. To increase the amount of damages which his employer 
would receive from the insurance company, John, together with 
another clerk named Donald, testified that a large quantity of silk 
goods and laces had been destroyed by the fire, when, in fact, they 
had been removed by the proprietor and were intact. In the mean 
time the storekeeper has disposed of his business and removed else- 
where. Donald has a good position in a large New York house, 
but John makes scarcely enough to keep him. 

All this John makes known in his Easter confession. He knew at 
the time that he made the statement to the insurance agents about 
the silk goods and laces that it was a false statement, but Donald’s 
testimony alone would not have sufficed to recover the supposed 
damages, and so he was induced to make a joint statement with 
Donald. He did not profit by it himself, nor does he know how 
much money the storekeeper got from the insurance people for the 
silk and laces, except that it was hundreds of dollars. When 
questioned further by the confessor, John admits that there is no 
probability whatsoever, that either the storekeeper or Donald will 
ever make any restitution, neither of them being Catholics. Under 
these circumstances, the confessor holds John to restitution in the 
full amount. But John has nothing wherewith to make restitution, 
neither does he know the exact amount to be restored, nor the parties, 
to whom restitution is to be made, since the old company has gone 
out of business and a new concern has bought up its interests. Under 
these circumstances, the confessor volunteers himself, to find out how 
much money was recovered from the insurance people for the silk 
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e to and laces, and to what individuals restitution must be made, and to 
tted inform John later of the results of his inquiries. In the mean time, 
loly however, the confessor grows anxious about the course he is taking 
al in the matter, and asks whether he is acting rightly. Theoretically, 
S to there can be no doubt of John’s obligation to make restitution, but 
sal only in case the storekeeper refuses to restore, in which case John is 
S to held jointly with Donald, because Donald’s testimony, by itself, did 


not suffice to prove the supposed damage. Therefore, John is liable, 
together with Donald, for the whole amount, but only in the second 
instance, that is, in case the storekeeper does not make good, in which 
case John may recover from the storekeeper. But Donald refuses to 
pay his share ; therefore, John is liable for the full amount, but with 
the right to recover from Donald, Donald’s half of the amount 


yed restored. In principle, therefore, the decision of the confessor is 

yer correct. In practice, however, we are obliged to take a different 

vith view of the confessor’s conduct. 

silk In the first place, the confessor acted imprudently in undertaking 

hey to find out for John the exact amount of money paid by the insurance 

ie company to the storekeeper for the supposed destruction of the silk 
= 


goods and laces, and to what persons this money should be restored. 
There is always danger of breaking the seal of confession in making 
such inquiries. Moreover, even supposing the penitent gives the 
necessary permission to-‘make the inquiry, the undertaking is odious 





- in itself, and may lead to embarrassing complications. There is no 
d's need, in the present instance, of such an investigation, because John 
sed has no means wherewith to restore. There is question of making 
ith restitution to an insurance company. These companies are operated 
ve and secured by the premiums paid by the persons insured. The rate 
the of the premiums depends on the risk the company takes in insuring, 
- the risk being computed on the average frequency of fires, as shown 
in by the records of insurance companies, no account being taken 
vil whether the fires are accidental or of incendiary origin. The com- 
ler pany endeavors, by means of restrictive clauses and thorough investi- 
the gation into the origin of each fire, to protect itself against fraud. 
oe However, it can not guard against every deception practised by the 
me insured. Therefore, in fixing the rate for insurance the company 
- considers only the possible damages it may have to pay. Hence it 
ler follows that the carriers of fire insurance policies are themselves, to 
“ some extent, the sufferers when unjust fire damages are allowed, 


because they pay a higher premium rate in consequence of fires of 
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incendiary origin. If no fraud were practised on insurance com. 
panies by holders of policies in the same, the rate for insurance jp 
such companies would be much lower than it is. It is but just that 
the policy holders should be indemnified for unjust damages they 
are thus indirectly made to suffer. But the number of policy holders 
is so great that the amount of restitution to be made to each policy 
holder for damage done him by any particular fire is inconsiderable, 
Moreover, their identity is unknown. Therefore, the poor may be 
substituted for them and restitution made to the poor. In this view, 
and it is well founded (cf. Lehmkuhl, I. 11, 34), John’s case may 
be easily disposed of. John is actuated by a sincere desire of mak- 
ing restitution, but is prevented by his poverty. The confessor 
may tell him that he may give alms to the poor by way of restitution, 
and as he is poor himself, he is included in the number of those who 
may benefit by the alms. In this way John’s conscience is set at rest. 
But the storekeeper and Donald are still bound to restore. 








Memorize 


DLeonis XII. Pontiticis Maximi 


QUI OVES CHRISTI PASCUIT 
DOCTRINA LITTERIS EXEMPLO 
LUMEN IN CG@LO 
UT VERBUM DEI ANNUNTIARETUR 
ET CLERUS SALUBREM DOCTRINAM FONTE PURISSIMO 
DUPLICI SCILICET TESTAMENTO DIVINO 
HAURIRE SEMPER POSSET 
INDEFESSAM NAVAVIT OPERAM 
QUEM ECCLESIA TOTA COLUIT LUGET RECORDABITUR 


Diem obiit supremum die 20 Zulli 
A.R.S. MCMIII. 


VICIT LEO DE TRIBU JUDA. 





